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NEWS NOTES 


The February Meeting of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. From Mr. W. 
B. Brown, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Annual Meeting, we have 
the following tentative plans for the 
annual meeting of the Society for 
Curriculum Study, which will be held 
on Saturday, February 22, in Atlantic 
City. The theme of the Saturday 
morning meeting is “The Present 
Democratic Crisis and Its Relation to 
Curriculum and Instruction.” After 
an address by a major speaker, the 
meeting will break up into the follow- 
ing discussion groups: The Present Re- 
search on Individual Development and 
Group Discipline — Daniel Prescott, 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
leader; Classroom Practices in the De- 
velopment of Pupil Planning, Initia- 
tive, Responsibility, and Control— 
Howard A. Lane, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, leader; The Present Crisis and 
Long-Range Curriculum Planning— 
H. L. Caswell, Teachers College, lead- 
er; Building Democracy Through 
School Administration—G. H. Reavis, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, leader; How 
Shall the School Staff Deal with Pres- 
ent Propaganda and Pressure Groups? 
—Harold Hand, University of Mary- 
land, leader; Relation Between Public 
School Activities and Educational 
Activities of New Federal Agencies— 
William W. Alexander, 
Public Schools, leader. 
The luncheon at noon, at which 
Samuel Everett will preside, will be 
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devoted to a discussion of “The Pres- 
ent Crisis in Democracy.” 

The theme of the general meeting 
in the afternoon is “Civic Education 
and the Defense of American Democ- 
racy.” Following an address by a 
major speaker, the meeting will break 
up into the following discussion 
groups: Critical Conditions Among 
Youth as Revealed in Recent Youth 
Studies—Francis Spaulding, Harvard 
University, leader; Promising Citizen- 
ship Practices as Shown by the Civic 
Education Study of the Educational 
Policies Commission—Howard Wilson, 
Harvard University, leader; Recent 
Research Related to Development of 
Patriotism and Loyalty to the Ameri- 
can Ideals—Reginald Bell, Stanford 
University, leader; Implications of Re- 
cent Research for Curriculum Plan- 
ning in Civic Education—J. Paul 
Leonard, Stanford University, leader. 

For a dinner meeting at 6:30 P.M., 
the Society will join with the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association for a 
discussion of the following theme: 
““Home and Family Life and Curricu- 
lum Planning.” 


Curriculum Revision in San Diego. 
San Diego is entering upon its third 
year in a curriculum revision program 
which will cover a five- to eight-year 
period. For the first two years this 
program concerned itself with the 
analysis of objectives and clarification 
of principles to guide the work of the 
entire system. A master plan of pro- 
cedure was discussed and adopted, and 
committees reported in the following 





fields: principles and objectives of our 
curriculum program; curriculum and 
needs of our society; pupil needs and 
curriculum. 

Grade level committees are now at 
work charting the list of specific needs 
for each succeeding age level through- 
out the entire system. These lists of 
needs will become the basis for de- 
termining the type and extent of guid- 
ance which the school system should 
offer, and in turn will act as a meas- 
uring stick for the evaluation of the 
guidance now offered by the curric- 
ulum. 

In preparation for this work a num- 
ber of activities were carried on during 
the spring of 1940, culminating in an 
educational conference held in the 
months of April and May. This con- 
ference was devoted specifically to the 
reporting of advanced practices in the 
City of San Diego, and to a discussion 
of these practices by panels of selected 
San Diego teachers. Observation op- 
portunities were provided on a series 
of succeeding Saturday morning meet- 
ings whereby teachers could see these 
advanced practices in operation at all 
levels from kindergarten to junior 
college. 

In the meantime, and during this 
long-term program of curriculum 
study and revision, subject matter 
committees from the different levels 
were functioning to meet the emer- 
gency problems. The Social Studies 
Committee, for example, has been ex- 
tremely active in meeting the many 
issues raised by a national emergency, 
and the Mathematics Committee has 
recently completed a survey of the tool 
skills and the maintenance program 
of the secondary schools. Likewise, 
a survey of language usage was com- 
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pleted last year, and committees are at 
work studying and reporting upon 
curriculum practice in this area. 

During the past summer, the curric- 
ulum staff conducted a six weeks’ sem- 
inar in its curriculum laboratory. A 
group of San Diego teachers, represent- 
ing all levels, worked in this seminar, 
developing experimental units which 
they desired to try out in their class- 
rooms during the present year. This 
was an experimental program in so far 
as San Diego is concerned, and the 
results seem to amply justify it as a 
democratic technic in curriculum re- 
vision. 

4 

The Current Program of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Schools. A recent bul- 
letin of the Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
Public Schools contains a proposed 
school program developed in the light 
of community judgment. Superin- 
tendent A. K. Loomis called a series of 
conferences in which parents, teachers, 
and pupils participated, the purpose 
of which was to examine the present 
program and to consider proposals for 
the future. The majority agreed on 
the need for a thorough grounding in 
the basic skills of thinking and of 
communicating thought, but they held 
that an overemphasis on drill would 
defeat its purpose. The majority were 
opposed to the extreme type of activ- 
ity school. Committees of the school 
staff studied the present program in 
the light of community judgment and 
formulated a program for 1940-41. 
Covering the range of twelve grades, 
committees worked on six levels, but 
in order to insure continuity of expe- 
riences, additional committees for Eng- 
lish, social studies, the arts, science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and 
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commercial studies were set up. The 
report was recently released in a mime- 
ographed publication. Copies are no 
longer available for distribution. 


7 


Curriculum Activities in Baltimore. 
Basic to the writing of every new 
course of study is the determination 
of what are the vital issues, the un- 
mistakable trends, and the most prom- 
ising position which public education 
should take, in the light of present- 
day local, national, and international 
conditions. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
problem, the Baltimore Board of Su- 
perintendents in the spring of 1935 
appointed a committee of over 100 in- 
dividuals selected from the schools to 
be known as the Committee on Cur- 
riculum Revision. To provide a broad 
base for the consideration of changes 
in the courses of study, the committee 
was made as representative as possible, 
and included teachers, supervisors, 
principals, directors, and superintend- 
ents. To this committee was assigned 
the task of surveying and studying 
the current social and economic scene, 
and of making recommendations for 
needed changes in the present courses 
of study. Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was invited 
to act as general consultant for the 
program. 

After a consideration of a large 
number of areas, it was decided that 
the committee should concern itself 
with the following: function and 
scope of public education in the Amer- 
ican democracy today; the éffect of 
technological development upon so- 
ciety; the family in present-day life; 


international problems and their im- 
port; attitudes toward authority; the 
relation of government to social wel- 
fare; and the conservation of natural 
resources. 

Accordingly, the general committee 
was organized into seven subcommit- 
tees, to each of which was assigned 
one of the above topics. Each sub- 
committee was further assisted by a 
specialist, expert in the field, who 
acted as technical adviser for the sub- 
committee concerned. These activities 
are now drawing to a close and re- 
ports from each of these committees 
will be turned over to the appropriate 
course of study committees for use 
in the formulation of new courses of 
study. An important feature of this 
procedure lies in stimulating as large a 
number of the teaching force as pos- 
sible to give constructive thought to 
the problem of what the schools should 
teach. 

+ 
Santa Barbara Instructional Material. 
For the past two years Santa Barbara 
City Schools have conducted work- 
shops for its teachers both in Santa 
Barbara and on university campuses. 
In these workshops groups of teachers 
build curriculum materials to be used 
in their own teaching situations. This 
material, called ‘‘source previews,” has 
been built as source material rather 
than as teaching outlines. Teachers 
preparing to teach certain units in 
their classrooms turn to these previews 
for suggested problems, activities, and 
bibliography. These source materials 
show integrative opportunities and ac- 
tivities. Many of the lower grade 
source previews have seatwork reading 
materials and choric verses included. 
Although there will be a continuous 
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program of building such material, 
certain source previews from first 
grade through the tenth grade are now 
in shape for release to those who wish 
to secure them by paying for cost of 
mimeographing and binding. Price 
lists may be secured by addressing a 
letter to the Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, in charge of business, or 
the Director of Curriculum and In- 
struction. Many requests have come 
in to the system for the teachers’ 
handbook on Developmental Curricu- 
lum, Santa Barbara City Schools Bul- 
letin No. 1, first issued in 1938. This 
booklet is now in the process of revi- 
sion and will be ready for release early 
next semester. 


Occupational Study of Former High 
School Pupils. A plan to help high 
school principals in their efforts to aid 
their students to become better ad- 
justed occupationally after they leave 
school is now being introduced under 
the sponsorship of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 
By studying the former students, both 
graduates and dropouts, information 
is obtained which is basic to a con- 
tinuous appraisal of that aspect of the 
school program aimed at occupational 
adjustment. Aided by a grant from 
the General Education Board, the Na- 
tional Association is continuing its 
project known as the Occupational 
Adjustment Study. The purpose of 
the second year of work is to try out 
in various practical school situations 
the survey-plan developed in an inten- 
sive study of six high schools near 
New York City last year. Secondary 
schools in all sections of the country 
are being invited to cooperate in con- 
ducting these uniform follow-up 
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studies. Already schools in twenty- 
five of the forty-eight states have 
initiated the program. Any school 
interested in the follow-up plan may 
obtain a sample set of the instruments 
and further information by writing to 
Edward Landy, Director, at the na- 
tional headquarters, 425 West One 
Hundred Twenty-Third Street, New 
York City. 


St. Louis Schools Study Survey Rec- 
ommendations. A committee of eighty 
members, representing all branches of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, is making 
a study of the recommendations con- 
tained in the recent survey made by 
Doctor Strayer and his associates. 
When this study is completed, it will 
be submitted to the schools for sug- 
gestions. A final report representing 
the consensus of the entire corps on 
these matters will be used as a basis 
for organizing curriculum committees 
in needed areas. Two committees are 
now at work on the purposes of public 
education in St. Louis and the teaching 
of citizenship in our democracy. When 
the final report on the survey is ready, 
the list of authorized books and edu- 
cational supplies will be re-examined 
with a view to making new recom- 
mendations. ; 

Secondary School Experimental Pro- 
gram in Minnesota. A year ago the 
secondary school principals of Minne- 
sota voted to sponsor a curriculum 
experimental program with a selected 
number of secondary schools in the 
state. A committee under the leader- 
ship of Nelson L. Bossing of the Uni- 
versity 6f Minnesota met recently and 
drew up a report which was accepted 
by the Minnesota Association of Sec- 
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ondary School Principals. It is ex- 
pected that the State Board of Educa- 
tion will soon give official approval to 
this program. The committee recom- 
mended that the number of schools be 
limited to approximately eight to 
twelve and that they should represent 
different sizes of schools, different 
types of organization, and different 
types of communities. It was the 
opinion of the committee that the 
study should be viewed as a long- 
term project, lasting at least ten years. 
It was suggested that the initial stages 
of the program would involve a sur- 
vey of local community conditions, 
curriculum practices, and teaching 
staff of the cooperating schools. Each 
school will be expected to engage in 
a study of recent curriculum practices 
as a basis of formulating the local 
program of study and reorganization. 


+ 


How to Help Rural Youth. For three 
out of every five farm boys who reach 
working age each year, there are now 
no jobs on the farm. The frontier 
with its new lands has disappeared. 
The once broad road to jobs in urban 
commerce and industry closed alto- 
gether in the thirties, and though it is 
partially open again, industry keeps 
reminding young men and women in 
the country that fewer of them will 
find places in the city. With little 
market for their services, the “surplus” 
rural youth, like surplus cotton or 
wheat, pile up on the farms and in 
the villages—waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing. 

It is difficult to know just how 
large this human surplus is. In Guide- 
posts for Rural Youth, a study made 
for the American Youth Commission 
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of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, E. L. Kirkpatrick indicates that 
in November, 1937, about two million 
rural youth were seeking work or were 
only temporarily employed. Moreover, 
he writes, “three-fourths or more of 
the young people on farms who say 
they have jobs are not on pay rolls. 
Most of them are doing work at home 
for which they receive little or no 
wages. Such employment means prac- 
tically nothing toward getting started 
on a place of one’s own.” 

As a fundamental principle, the 
book insists that the place to begin to 
solve the youth problem is in the 
community, and the community itself 
must take a leading part in the job. 
State and federal agencies must, of 
course, help in the total solution with 
large-scale planning, employment serv- 
ices, constant opportunity surveys, and 
educational facilities and guidance. 
But these remain accessories to com- 
munity initiative and community ac- 
tion. 

1 
The Occupational Needs of American 
Youth. Matching Youth and Jobs, 
by Howard M. Bell, is a recent pub- 
lication of the American Youth Com- 
mission which reports a project, the 
purpose of which was to check up 
further on the occupational and edu- 
cational needs of American youth and 
to demonstrate methods of meeting 
those needs. There are nearly four 
million young people between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-four out of 
work and out of school today, the ma- 
jority of whom do not have job train- 
ing or experience. Every year 1,750,- 
000 more finish or leave school and 
start job-hunting. The author sug- 
gests that the school may well be the 
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logical center for vocational guidance, 
education, and even placement, but 
the community itself must act co- 
operatively on the task of developing 
such a program. The Youth Com- 
mission and the Employment Service 
Division of the Social Security Board 
selected for study four cities, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Providence, and Dallas, and 
four rural areas in Missouri and Mary- 
land. The author recommends a well- 
balanced curriculum which treats 
much that is commonly regarded as 
vocational education as an integral 
part of general education. 
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Education Theory Course Integrated. 
The Elementary Teacher Education 
Program of the College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California, was partially re- 
organized in the fall of 1939. For- 
merly the program consisted of twen- 
ty-nine units of upper division work 
distributed in ten courses taught by 
three instructors. General Methods, 
Principles of Education, and Child 
Psychology have been combined into 
one course, taught cooperatively by 
two instructors. The course work it- 
self becomes largely an outgrowth of 
weekly group observations carried on 
in a near-by elementary school. The 
group gathers shortly before the ob- 
servation time and is given an idea of 
what is to be the activity in the class 
that day. One hour’s observation is 
followed by an hour’s discussion and 
questioning participated in by the ele- 
mentary teacher, the college instruc- 
tors, and the students. The class as- 
signments, lectures, and discussions 
are, as nearly as possible, an outgrowth 
of the problems made and raised dur- 
ing the observation and subsequent 
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discussion. Mr. Wendell P. Hawkin- 
son is principal of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Elementary School and Dr. J. W. 
Harris and Mrs. Marion O. Pease are 
the college instructors carrying on the 


work. 
v 


Conferences Lead to Office of Educa- 
tion Publications. Some of the tangi- 
ble outcomes of conferences called by 
the United States Office of Education 
are seen in two recently released pub- 
lications of that Office dealing with 
exceptional children. They are Bulle- 
tin 1939, Number 15, Clinical Or- 
ganization for Child Guidance Within 
the Schools, and Bulletin 1939, Num- 
ber 9, Residential Schools for Handi- 
capped Children. The first of these 
two bulletins considers the types of 
organization in operation in city, 
county, and state school systems di- 
rected toward the clinical adjustment 
of pupils’ behavior difficulties. It also 
shows the methods of coordination at 
work through which several depart- 
ments or agencies may combine to 
render effective child guidance service. 
The bulletin on residential schools 
deals with the educational facilities 
provided in public and private residen- 
tial institutions for handicapped chil- 
dren. This illustrated bulletin in- 
cludes a description of the curricular 
adjustments under way in these insti- 


tutions. 
1 


A Guide for the Teaching of Reading 
in the Early Elementary School. As 
a part of a study to improve reading 
instruction in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools the primary reading course 
of study has been revised recently. 
The new guide deals with three im- 
portant phases of reading instruction 
in the lower grades. First, the mean- 
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ingful reading opportunities which are 
offered in the modern curriculum are 
described in the sections, “Opportuni- 
ties for Meaningful Reading in the 
Early Elementary School” and “The 
Library in the Early Elementary 
School.” Second, the development of 
the reading abilities needed in satisfy- 
ing permanent and worth-while read- 
ing interests are treated in detail in 
the sections, “The Developmental 
Reading Program in the Pre-reading, 
Pre-primer, Primer, First, Second, and 
Third Reader Levels,” ““Word Recog- 
nition and Word Meaning Activities,” 
and the “Evaluation of Reading 
Growth.” Third, the adaptation of 
methods in introducing and guiding 
reading activities to meet individual 
needs is discussed in the sections, 
“Modified Reading Programs for the 
Slow-Reading Groups,” “Reader Se- 
quences for Varying Reading Levels,” 
and “The Special Remedial Reading 
Program in the Third Grade.” 
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Elementary Curriculum Construction 
in Grand Rapids. The courses of study 
used in the elementary schools of 
Grand Rapids were written by com- 
mittees of teachers and are organized 
according to subject matter at different 
grade levels. The volumes were print- 
ed and distributed in 1932. 

In 1936 a group of new units 
centering around life in Grand Rapids, 
and including such titles as Education, 
Civic Organizations, Health, Housing, 
and Religion, were worked out by 
committees, published in separate fold- 
ers, and distributed to teachers as 
suggestive units to supplement the 
original social studies course of study 
for the later elementary grades. 
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The Early Elementary Department 
has recently worked out four volumes: 
Personality Records, Reports to Par- 
ents, and Arithmetic for Grade 2, in 
1939-1940, and Spelling in Grade 2 
this year. 

It is admitted by the school people 
in Grand Rapids that there is a great 
need for curriculum revision, and it 
is hoped that it will be undertaken in 
the near future. There is a local feel- 
ing that the guides to instruction have 
not kept pace with the philosophy and 
quality of teaching. 


7 


Self-Appraisal of a Rural Elementary 
School. The University of Nebraska 
has recently published a mimeographed 
bulletin entitled Teacher’s Handbook 
for the Self-Appraisal of a Rural Ele- 
mentary School under the direction of 
Meredith W. Darlington of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. Following 
plans cooperatively developed, Mr. 
Darlington met with, and assisted, 
county superintendents and _ their 
teacher committees in twelve counties 
in the intensive study leading to de- 
velopment of the self-evaluating in- 
strument. Groups of rural teachers, 
working under the direction of their 
county superintendent, are using the 
handbook during the current year as 
the basis of the in-service program. 
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Character Education Program in the 
Philippine Public Schools. The teach- 
ing of character education is a man- 
datory provision of the Constitution 
of the Philippines. According to Sec- 
tion 5, Article XIII, of this funda- 
mental law, “‘all schools shall aim to 
develop moral character, personal dis- 
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cipline, civic conscience . . .” In 
obedience to this provision, character 
education is taught as a formal subject 
from Grade I in the elementary to the 
fourth year in the high school. The 
method used is both direct and indi- 
rect. The courses of study are now 
being revised with a view to incorpo- 
rating in them a larger amount of 
materials that are purely Philippine. 
Included among these materials are 
Filipino proverbs, legends, customs, 
folk songs, deeds of Filipino heroes, 
and writings and speeches, which are 
calculated to portray different charac- 
ter traits. For over one and a half 
years now, a number of research stud- 
ies have been conducted in connection 
with the collection, evaluation, selec- 
tion, and grading of these materials. 
When completed, these research studies 
will yield a body of valuable materials, 
the need for which has long been felt 
in the Philippine public schools. 
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Personal Growth Leaflets. Education 
for the Common Defense is the latest 
of the Personal Growth Leaflets, little 
vest-pocket size publications of the 
National Education Association, edited 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. Over one 
hundred leaflets have appeared since 
this series was begun. The publica- 
tions include the following major top- 
ics: self-realization, democracy, lead- 
ership, the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association, citizenship, rural 
education, civic problems, health, bet- 
ter teaching, and building a new 
America. The leaflets were designed 
as a service to young people, made 
available without profit through the 
generosity of Hugh T. Birch. They 
sell for one cent per copy, but no or- 
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ders are accepted for less than twenty- 
five cents. Teachers are using these 
materials for guidance and as supple- 
mentary reading. Orders should be 
addressed to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


7 


School as a Basis of Workshop Study. 
From the office of W. W. D. Sones, 
University of Pittsburgh, who, last 
summer, was connected with the Penn- 
sylvania Workshop for Secondary 
Education, comes a mimeographed 
study of Washington, Pennsylvania, 
High School. The data were col- 
lected on the school and community 
and taken to the workshop for analy- 
sis. For three consecutive years each 
of the pupils was followed from the 
time of entrance to the present. This 
revealed facts on migration, elimina- 
tion, progress, graduates, and subse- 
quent occupational activities of drop- 
outs as well as graduates. The per- 
sonal, social, and scholastic data for 
the ninth grade class now in school 
were also analyzed with a view to bet- 
ter adjustment to the high school pro- 
gram. The study closes with recom- 
mendations for curriculum readjust- 
ment. 
1 

The Occupational Training of Rural 
Youth. Rural communities interested 
in providing mechanical training for 
out-of-school youth should keep in 
touch with state boards of vocational 
education. Ten million dollars of fed- 
eral funds were recently allotted for 
this purpose. These funds are admin- 
istered by the United States Office of 
Education through state boards for 
vocational education. 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE CORE CURRICULUM 


By WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Associate, School of Library Service, Columbia University 


Dianne SECONDARY schools have 
become increasingly conscious of the 
fact that the traditional subject-mat- 
ter curriculum was not proving ade- 
quate in the realization of newer phi- 
losophies of education and the findings 
of modern scientists and psychologists 
in regard to the nature of the learning 
process, a reorientation of ideas and 
practices has become not only neces- 
sary, but compulsory. A larger pro- 
gram of curriculum experimentation 
than ever before has resulted from 
newer concepts of the purpose of edu- 
cation. Schools are attempting to dis- 
cover the solution in core, fused, inte- 
grated, interrelated, coordinated, and 
basic courses. Whatever may be their 
differences in construction, they all 
have the prime purpose of enriching 
the in-school experiencing of the pupil, 
using as a frame of reference the 
definition of the curriculum as “every 
experience of the learner while under 
the aegis of the school.” Of these 
experiments, one of the most interest- 
ing is the so-called “core” curriculum. 

In actual practice the core is gen- 
erally organized around the social 
studies or a center of personal or broad 
social problems. -A certain number 
of hours is devoted exclusively to the 
core daily, the same teacher ideally 
following the group through succes- 
sive years in order to offer personal 
and group guidance. Planning is more 
or less personal, with much pupil par- 
ticipation and group discussion. Re- 
search activities seem common, with 


varied types of learning experience 
taking place.! 

It is the enrichment of learning 
experience as offered by the core cur- 
riculum that the library rises to a full 
stature of its possibilities. In report- 
ing on 283 experimentations in Cali- 
fornia high schools, the State Depart- 
ment of Education? noted a tremen- 
dous increase in the use of books and 
other library materials, citing increases 
in budgets, book demands and needs, 
enlargement of facilities, and teacher- 
library-classroom cooperation. Be- 
cause greatly enriched classroom and 
central libraries were seen to be needed 
and were in the process of develop- 
ment in California, it appeared worth 
while to the author to attempt an ele- 
mentary and informal investigation as 
to what school library implications 
are to be found in the core program 
there and elsewhere, for if the library 
as a coordinating service agency is to 
develop with the modern curriculum, 
the intimations of such experimental 
development must be realized. 

Accordingly, the author selected 
twenty-four secondary schools pursu- 
ing well-recognized core curricula of 
various sorts. To the librarians of 
these institutions during the spring of 
1940 were sent a personal letter and 
a mimeographed questionnaire which 


1A good general discussion is found in Leon- 
ard, J. P., ‘Some Reflection on the Secondary 
Core Curriculum.’’ Curriculum Journal, v. 10, 
p. 250-52. October, 1939. 

*California State Department of Education, 
‘Programs of the Cooperating Secondary Schools 
in California,’’ 1939. It is Bulletin No. 3, 
May, 1939. Case studies of twelve of these 
schools found in Thelen, Leonora K., ‘The 
Demands of New Type Courses Upon the Li- 
brary.’’ Master’s Thesis, School of Education, 
University of California. 
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was to serve as a means for gathering 
librarians’ opinions in regard to the 
effect of the core on their libraries’ 
services. Replies were received from 
sixteen schools, ranging from elaborate 
supplementary remarks to bare an- 
swers to questions. 

If the testimony of the librarian 
(who, because of her peculiar position, 
seems admirably suited to observe 
strengths and weaknesses in teaching) 
is of any account, the core curricula 
of these sixteen schools seem to have 
almost revolutionized her daily work 
and changed immeasurably the type 
of materials she must supply. Several 
librarians were unable to be specific 
concerning these influences, as at South 
High School, Denver, where the core 
influences are so mixed that it is dif- 
ficult to separate the specifics. All 
sixteen note an increase in library 
use, a demand for more and varied 
materials, and a more personal rela- 
tionship between classroom and library. 
The librarian seems to have achieved 
more and more the status of a co- 
teacher rather than being an appendage 
to the classroom. It is interesting to 
note some reports on specific questions 
and influences. 


LipraRY MATERIALS 


Very Increase 
Great in Class- 
Increase room 


4 3 


Materials Increase 


Reference books .7 
Pamphlets 
Periodicals 

Audio aids 

Visual aids 


Some comment on this table is worth 
while. There appears a distinct tend- 
ency in these sixteen schools to center 
the use of books, pamphlets, and visual 
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aids in the classroom, with the central 
library as a depository and source, 
what is called a “fluid” central col- 
lection. Central High School, Tulsa,* 
reports that many books have been 
purchased for specific classroom use, 
while Eugene, Oregon, High School,* 
has assembled basic classroom collec- 
tions of twenty-five books to supple- 
ment each unit of classwork. The 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, High School, 
sends large collections to the class- 
rooms, which they note as being al- 
most any room where the group hap- 
pens to be located when the need 
for material arises. Eugene has also 
caused the textbook fund to be di- 
verted to the purchase of library mate- 
rials. It is interesting to note that 
two schools have instituted the book 
fee system with the introduction of 
the core courses. The East High 
School of Denver® voted a fee for such 
purchasing, while the Tulsa Central 
High School deposits such books in 
the classroom to be added to the li- 
brary when there is adequate space. 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles,’ received a special “‘supple- 
mentary” appropriation in addition 
to the regular budget based on A. 
DA. 

The increase in the use of pamphlet 
and periodical material is the most 
astonishing phase of the use of library 
Realizing that numbers of 
books, no matter how extensive and 


materials. 


up to date, cannot possibly offer the 


8Flossie M. Martin, Librarian: ‘‘Human Re- 
lations Core.’’ 

4Mrs. Barabar H. McMilan, Librarian: ‘‘So- 
cial Living Core.’’ 

5Maud Minster, Librarian: ‘‘Areas of Living 


Core.”’ 
®Florence Briber, 
and Problems Core.’’ 
TElla Morgan, Librarian: ‘‘Social Living, 
— Life and Institutions, Senior Problems 
ores. 


Librarian: ‘‘Relationships 
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richness of current pamphlets, society 
and government publications, and 
magazines, the librarians had sought 
definitely to build up a large collec- 
tion of these ephemeral materials in 
nonbook form. When the Altoona 
High School began core courses, they 
prepared a “core file” of four drawers 
of pamphlet materials, checking all 
types of lists, particularly the Vertical 
File Service and the Public Affairs 
Information Service. Back issues of 
magazines were checked and clipped 
and added to the file. The David 
Starr Jordan High School of Long 
Beach®* checks all basic lists of pam- 
phlet material regularly. Eugene men- 
tioned the wide use made of pamphlets 
in a specific unit on the automobile, 
saying “Pamphlets fill a real need 
because they are free or inexpensive, 
and give the latest statistics and de- 
velopments for a given topic.” Many 
pamphlets are also purchased in quan- 
tity for classroom use. 

The increase in magazine use is no 
less marked. Carpinteria, California, 
Union High School,® increased its 
subscription list from twenty-five to 
forty, while Eugene reported that the 
use of Readers Guide and back issues 
of periodicals has at least doubled 
during the past two years, reporting 
an average of thirty-five back num- 
bers circulated daily in addition to 
those used in the library. Scholastic 
and Readers Digest are ordered for 
each classroom in quantity, and the 
library has several copies of Newsweek 
and Life for classroom use. 

It is interesting to note that two 
libraries report that the problem of 





SHazel Zimmerman, Librarian: ‘‘Social Cul- 
ture and Science Cores.”’ 
®Marjorie Holmes, Librarian: ‘'Foundations 


and Human Relations Cores.”’ 







































caring for phonograph records is be- 
coming a troublesome one. Several 
librarians foresee a growth in the 
use of broadcast transcriptions when 
they become more generally available 
through commercial sources.1° At 
East High School, Denver, a subject 
teacher has been put in charge of audio 
and visual aids and the responsibility 
is therefore separated from the li- 
brarian. Carpinteria reports tremen- 
dous increases in picture use and the 
picture file has been increased in large 
numbers. The Central Visual Depart- 
ment of the Long Beach schools has 
aided immeasurably. It is altogether 
reasonable to expect the library to 
have increased responsibility in the 
future for the care and distribution of 
such materials. 

With the increase in the extent of 
reading, most librarians have discov- 
ered that their book collections need 
newer types of material more personal- 
ly adapted to the individual learner. 
Seven librarians bemoan the lack of 
adult subject matter material written 
on a simpler level of reading difficulty 
in popular style, yet containing accu- 
rate information. Eugene notes this 
lack in popular discussions of govern- 
ment, culture, and economic condi- 
tions, and valuable and much-needed 
books on food, clothing, and recrea- 
South High School, Denver,!! 
believes that there is a dearth of simply 


tion. 


written subject matter books in which 
the level of reading ability is less than 
the interest level, and books for the 
low I. Q. pupils. 


Discussion in Heaps, W. A., “‘Ears and the 
Library: Implications in the School Use of 
Radio.’’ Wilson Library Bulletin. v. 15, p. 19- 
23. September, 1940. 

Louisa Ward, Librarian: ‘‘Relationships and 
Problems Cores.’’ 
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Almost every librarian reports that 
the possible uses have far outgrown 
present facilities, and the problem has 
been met in several cases by sending 
large collections of books for use in 
the classroom, where perhaps the guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher may be 
best extended. East High, Denver, 
removed partitions between four small 
conference rooms in order to make a 
small classroom adjoining the library 
where teachers may bring a group or 
class. More small book trucks were 
added for collections to be sent to 
classrooms for period use. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School of Los An- 
geles opened a new conference room 
in an adjoining classroom. Eugene 
feels the need of such a conference 
room, for much of the work of the 
social living classes is conducted by 
committees who wish to work to- 
gether. David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach, has met the lack 
of space by sending books to class- 
rooms in increasingly large numbers. 
In certain schools the problems of 
serving the regular classes along with 
the constant attendance of the core 
group has presented a genuine problem. 

Since many of the schools cannot 
afford to appoint an additional libra- 
rian, the problem of offering adequate 
service, with the attendant technical 
routines necessitated by the added 
materials, is a critical one. Most 
schools have utilized student helpers 
more than ever before, many taken 
from core classes, usually on a service 
and voluntary basis. Altoona, Eugene, 
and South (Denver) have all added 
N. Y. A. workers to care for the 
purely clerical work. Eugene former- 
ly had ten student helpers, but now 
uses twenty. The problem in the fu- 
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ture seems to be a question of sorting 
out the most important activities, for 
book service under the core plan re- 
quires constant attention of the li- 
brarian. 

The implications of library use have 
already been pointed out. There is in- 
creased use of both the main library 
room and of books in classrooms. 
Rules have had to be made more lax 
to care for increased circulation de- 
mands. The library has become in- 
creasingly characterized as a working 
laboratory, a centralizing agency, and 
integrating center. Circulation has 
jumped tremendously. Eugene, with 
a reading room capacity of ninety-two 
in a school of 1,122 pupils, this year 
averaged a daily attendance of 363. 
Last year the figure was 350, and the 
previous year, just before the Social 
Living core had been introduced, the 
daily attendance was 225, certainly 
abundant and vivid evidence of the 
increasing importance and use of the 
library. At David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach, the librarian sits 
in on most of the committee meetings 
where classroom work is planned so 
that she may anticipate future needs 
and suggest materials. 

The best observation on the effect 
of a working core curriculum in the 
school library situation comes from 
Eugene: “The whole library program 
has received stimulation from the ad- 
dition of the Social Living course to 
the curriculum, and the new methods 
used in teaching social science in the 
junior and senior years. Students are 
encouraged to think for themselves, 
to see problems, to seek to solve them 
and to read for ideas. The chief re- 
quest in this library used to be for a 
‘book for a book report,’ but now stu- 
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dents read with more purpose and are 
much more inquisitive and more dis- 
criminating in their reading choices. 
In doing reference work, they want 
more detail and go more deeply into 
subjects than ever before. The forty 
current copies of magazines are used 
every period of the school day. The 
library is full of students before 
school and during the noon hour, and 
after school the librarian never works 
alone.” 

This survey, though brief and in- 
formal, revealed the increased impor- 
tance of the school library in the core 
curriculum program, but there are cer- 
tain intimations which are even more 
important. 

The first is in the training program 
for the school librarian. To become 
the master of professional techniques 
is no longer sufficient, for the school 
librarian of the future must be a spe- 
cialist in practically every curricular 
field. Because the subject matter bor- 
ders have been broken down, her 
equipment must extend beyond the 
limitations of a particular subject 
preparation. She must be able to take 
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her place on curriculum planning com- 
mittees as consultant and clearing- 
house for the materials which make 
up the pupils’ experiences. 

The second is the need for increased 
appropriations. A wealth of material 
requires frequent and unstinted pur- 
chase, and funds formerly designated 
for textbooks must be shifted to the 
library in order that it may enlarge 
its holdings and resources. Adminis- 
trators cannot expect their core cur- 
ricula to function adequately if they 
are unable or unwilling to support the 
library in gathering materials. Addi- 
tional library assistance is a primary 
requisite as well. 

Again, teachers are to need an in- 
creasing appreciation of the work of 
the school library and the contribu- 
tion it can make to enriched teaching. 
They must supplement their personal 
knowledge of subject matter by the 
professional bibliographical knowledge 
of the skilled librarian in order that 
the best learning experiences may re- 
sult for the pupils, who must after all 
be the measure of the success or failure 
of the program. 


SELECTION OF EXPERIENCES IN THE CURRICULUM FOR 
THE DAKOTA 


By ALLAN HULSIZER 


Office of Indian Affairs 
United States Department of the Interior 


By THE USE OF THE technique in 
curriculum building described else- 
where,! a set of criteria was developed 
for the selection of school activities. 
These criteria were selected on a basis 
of local needs checked against trends 
and possibilities in the national socio- 
economic complex. Certain assump- 
tions based on the study as a whole 
preceded the statement of criteria. 
Briefly, these are: 

1. Many fundamental life values are 
common to people of all regions. Sub- 
ordinate values and the means of 
achieving them differ in differing re- 
gions and cultures. 

2. The national cash economy mar- 
ket is neglectful by definition of the 
prestige which results from work well 
done in situations such as those where 
incomes from agricultural and handi- 
craft products are not proportionate to 
the hypothetical cash value of the 
time employed. Nevertheless, no per- 
son can live entirely on a basis of a 
standard return for a unit of labor. 

3. Education should not endeavor 
to uproot or supplant any of the pres- 
ent culture which is serviceable, but 
should seek to improve present living 
through appreciation of the culture 
of the past and the good in the present 
in order that social adjustment may 
continue. Divergences of culture and 
practice have often worked to the ad- 
vantage of the regional group and have 
added to the variety and color of na- 


1Hulsizer, Allan: ‘‘Region and Culture in the 
Curriculum of the Navaho and the Dakota.’’ 
Federalsburg, Maryland: J. W. Stowell Com- 
pany. 1940. 344 p. 
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tional life. If respected, they should 
be conducive to stability, efficiency, 
and the release of human energy. 
Teachers who render the greatest serv- 
ice will be those who are conscious of 
regional and cultural differences and 
who are not deterred, because of their 
own childhood experiences and their 
education, from recognizing merit in 
habits and institutions which may be 
foreign to their earlier ideas. Teachers 
from a cattle area, for example, must 
modify the ideas derived from past 
experience in going to an area where 
sheepherding is the major industry 
among the families surrounding the 
school. 

4. In the region concerned, prac- 
tically ninety-eight per cent of the 
young people leaving school and grad- 
uating from high school return to 
their home communities or to similar 
communities near by. Even if it were 
granted that improved living in the 
home community was not a good prep- 
aration for improved living anywhere 
(and this is not granted by many stu- 
dents of the problem), the national 
situation gives every indication that 
this wholesale return to the local com- 
munity will prevail for some time to 
come. If the period of such a return 
of students were indicated as likely 
to prevail for a short time only, im- 
proved attitudes toward local problems 
are assumed to be a logical educational 
activity because certain habits and 
attitudes necessary in any situation can 
be learned only in the concrete situa- 
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tions available. Moreover, the use of 
local resources lags far behind the 
possibilities, and vocational opportu- 
nities, present in the local commu- 
nity, are only partly capitalized quan- 
titatively and are ill-met qualitatively. 

From more exhaustive surveys than 
these few paragraphs can indicate, the 
criteria now listed were evolved. 

1. The pupil in the elementary and 
high school, among other things, should 
have an opportunity to participate in 
the practical affairs of the community 
in their initiatory, as well as their 
follow-up stages. Such practical af- 
fairs will include occupational, recrea- 
tional and other socio-economic pur- 
Such experiences may occur 
normally in the education given by 
family and community quite apart 
from school, where children living 
well-rounded lives naturally engage in 
such activities at levels of difficulty 
appropriate to their ages. However, 
in some communities (and this study 
has shown that this is true in the 
Dakota community) various factors 
may have interfered with this type of 
participation for one or more genera- 
tions. These family and community 
experiences, to be realized fully, must 
not only be wide in variety, but must 


suits. 


be continued over a long period of 
It is improbable that Dakota 
students who, because of boarding- 
school attendance ‘or the lengthened 
school day caused by the bus trip to 
and from school, fail to participate in 
any practical work from the age of 


time. 


six to sixteen can suddenly change 
after that age and throw themselves 
happily and efficiently into the work 
carried on in the community. 
Vicarious experience may add to 
knowledge, but it is questioned that 
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such experience can build habits of 
industry and the type of practical effi- 
ciency which enable the specialized 
worker to integrate his work with that 
of other differing specialists in his in- 
dustrial unit and that of workers in 
the other industrial units in the smaller 
or larger community. 

2. There should be observation and 
participation in the conservation of 
human and of other resources. Things 
learned from the proper care of ani- 
mals and plants may have indirect 
value because of their application to all 
organic life. Of such general applica- 
tion are controlled breeding and selec- 
tion; prenatal care; protection of 
mothers; and the effect of proper feed- 
ing upon general health and growth. 
Certain psychological factors in the 
handling of animals also merit em- 
phasis. People who do not live by the 
care of livestock or of plants en- 
counter such stock owned by their 
neighbors and fellow citizens, and 
through lack of experience and under- 
standing, children and adults abuse 
livestock and plantstock so as to maim 
and often kill them. The vocational 
opportunities in this field are obvious 
in a grazing country where irrigated 
gardens are a supplementary activity. 

3. There should be activities to de- 
velop, not only individual skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits, but also those build- 
ing the attitudes, habits and skills 
necessary to group activity; there 
should be not only opportunity to en- 
joy democratic privileges, but to ful- 
fill democratic duties as well. Among 
sparsely-settled groups, such as the 
Dakota, cooperative 
probably a necessity. Local people 
who are strong and able should co- 
operate with the state in helping the 


techniques are 
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less able. Occasionally, for example, a 
social agency will employ outside labor 
to cut firewood for old people when 
there are idle young people in the com- 
munity who are receiving grants. In 
the Dakota community such aid was 
and is, according to the views of the 
people themselves, a logical part of 
the present culture. 

4. There should be experience cal- 
culated to establish self-approval, or 
to win the satisfaction which comes 
with the approval of others, in order 
to insure the development of a crea- 
tive, confident, balanced, and mature 
personality with a sense of security 
and adequacy and with the will to 
contribute. The original culture de- 
veloped such personalities. Opportu- 
nities should be found to properly 
evaluate such qualities as kind man- 
ners, artistic ability, love of nature, 
and horsemanship. New developments 
should not be allowed to destroy these 
desirable assets. In the Dakota com- 
munity calm and unhurried behavior 
is more important than a time sched- 
ule; the opposite of this pattern cannot 
be instilled into students, with com- 
plete assurance, by any teacher who 
is familiar with modern problems of 
mental hygiene. 

5. There should be activities which 
will encourage the development of spir- 
itual values prized by humans. Dakota 
prayers were practical and yet beau- 
tiful; song was intimate and spon- 
taneous as well as ritualistic; Dakota 
art showed arresting color and form; 
and Dakota folk tales have a wit and 
charm all their own. The cultivation 
of these forms of expression ¢o meet 
the needs of the individual are no less 
important, possibly more important, 
than his sharing them with apprecia- 
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tive observers. The study of such 
elements from other cultures may help 
him in properly evaluating his own. 

6. Where family and community 
traditions have tended to produce ef- 
ficient human groups and leaders, ac- 
tivities should be chosen to maintain 
these group relationships and to con- 
tinue the development of leaders. This 
should include appreciation of the 
contribution of the more experienced 
and more gifted. Families have the 
custom of setting up young people 
when they marry; of giving younger 
relatives livestock; of giving feasts and 
gifts at weddings and funerals. Some 
of these customs may seem extrava- 
gant; on the other hand, they may 
serve worth-while purposes in giving 
distinction to the older gift givers 
and to the more able. 

7. There should be consideration for 
those activities which are necessary to 
make up for the lacks in the commu- 
nity or deficiencies in the individual. 
Recreation was sadly lacking in most 
of the communities studied. Because 
of the ban placed on dancing and 
horsemanship and, indeed, on practi- 
cally all forms of amusement, prac- 
tically the only respectable activities 
left were the various forms of the 
“hewing of wood and the drawing of 
water.” 

Without the use of native wild 
greens, fruits, and vegetables, an ade- 
quate diet was impossible to attain on 
any amounts of cash likely to be sup- 
plied from whatever source, and yet, 
educational agencies were tending to 
emphasize the bacon, flour, and bean 
diet already overemphasized by other 
less well-informed, if not less well- 
intentioned, agencies. 
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8. The three R’s should be used to 
improve the attack on problems early 
in school life. All tool subjects are 
constantly needed; learning them as 
ends in themselves, however, may leave 
the student with a lack of under- 
standing of the use of such skills as 
a way of improving the quality of life. 

The purpose of the whole program 
is to help young people to live and 
make a living in a grazing region. The 
child on a farm or ranch gradually 
masters the experience of farm and 
ranch life. Repetition of the setup 
does not mean duplication, as each 
year’s experiences are carried to a 
higher level; for example, a first grade 
child can feed and water a calf and 
an eighth grade student can help to 
vaccinate the animal. The educational 
budget is balanced by means of various 
check lists related to phases of the car- 
dinal objectives and by means of as- 
semblies and similar culminative ac- 
tivities. 

A center for emphasis during each 
year is chosen; subcenters are selected 
to amplify the topic of the year. For 
the beginner the main topic may be 
“The Ranch-Home,” a subcenter may 
be “The Hospital,” for fear and lack 
of understanding of the work of doc- 
tor and nurse may be reducing the 
efficacy of the services supplied to 
the child. The twelfth-year student 
may concentrate on his plan for the 
year succeeding his leaving school. 

Teachers and pupils choose books, 
bulletins, and other literature to aid 
them in carrying on their activities. 
Children write letters; keep diaries, 
council minutes, and accounts; they 
write plans for various activities; and 
all students contribute, respectively, 
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to the elementary and high school pe- 
riodicals. 

Check lists are used to insure suffi- 
cient emphasis on basic skills (such 
lists as those outlined on pp. 25ff of 
the Industrial Arts Bulletin 34, 1937, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington). Similar check lists in 
conservation are used. (These were 
derived from Office of Education Bul- 
letins No. 13 and 14, 1940, by E. G. 
Bathurst.) The items here selected are 
not necessarily repeated year after year 
as they appear here. Some which ap- 
pear worth while and fruitful, how- 
ever, are repeated and are looked for- 
ward to by students and teachers as 
an opportunity usually accorded to a 
certain age group. Books chosen are 
largely from the Indian Office Book 
List, where publishers and prices may 
be found. 

Certain immediate outcomes are an 
aid in evaluating the program. Desir- 
able outcomes of a long-time program 
are found in the homes and in the 
community life of the people. 

The Twelve-Year Curriculum was 
developed on the basis of the criteria 
enumerated above. There is room here 
only for the activities suggested for 
the Beginners and Group I. They are 
presented under each of the eight cri- 
teria, which are given in abbreviated 
form to conserve space. 

The title for the year in Group I is 
Work and Play in the Ranch-Home. 
The subcenters are: Pets; Playhouse; 
Indian Camp; and the Play Hospital. 

Criterion I. Practical Efficiency— 
building playhouses, pet sheds, hospital, 
playthings of various kinds, and serv- 
ing lunch. 

Criterion II. Conservation of Hu- 
man and Other Resources—taking rest 
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periods; hanging up wraps; washing 
before lunch; learning protective at- 
titudes toward pets, flowers, trees, 
grass; creative play in the sunshine. 

Criterion III. Group Activities: 
Individual Contributions to the Group 
—planning the daily program; health 
inspection; inviting children from oth- 
er groups to play and to visit pets; 
dramatizing ways to help at home and 
in Indian camp life. 

Criterion IV. Personality Adjust- 
ment: Through Group Individual Ac- 
tivity—calling the doctor over the 
telephone; taking turns at “playing” 
doctor; bringing friends and parents to 
see the activities and pets in the Group 
I Camp and at the Group I Farm. 

Criterion V. Developing Human 
Qualities: Spiritual, Ethical, and Aes- 
thetic—gathering and planting local 
wild flowers, trees, and shrubs; nam- 
ing some of these with the names of 
other children; singing Indian songs 
containing appreciation of nature; 
making and using their drums and 
flutes; dancing Indian dances appro- 
priate to various occasions. 

Criterion VI. Leadership—planning 
work or play; acting as classroom 
announcer for change from one ac- 
tivity to another; child “doctor” and 
“nurse” helping real doctor and nurse 
to keep children well. 

Criterion VII. Making Up for 
Lacks—repairing pet shed and fence; 
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hanging up utensils and tools after 
use; drinking milk; eating vegetables; 
gathering flower seeds to save for 
planting next year. 

Criterion VIII. Learning the Prac- 
tical Outcomes and Enjoyment to Be 
Gained Through the Employment of 
Reading and Other Skills—largely oral 
stories of the children’s activities; 
counting as it is required by the ac- 
tivity at hand. 

Outcomes.2, The child helps to 
bring in wood at home; he hangs up 
his coat and hat at school and at home; 
and he gives feed and water to pets 
at home and at school. 

Evaluation of the Curriculum. If 
a student’s ability to read is to be of 
value to him, he should improve in 
those activities which reading may help 
to advance. Knowledge should affect 
action. The degree of education, then, 
must be continually measured by ob- 
servation of the degree of success ob- 
tained by the individual, by the family, 
by the community, and the larger 
group in their actual life activities. 
To the degree that the Dakota Indians 
in increasing numbers are themselves 
dealing with their individual and com- 
munity problems, their educational 
programs may be judged effective. 


"Each year the child adds to the list of respon- 
sibilities he assumes. To some extent the list is 
cumulative; he continues the activities of the 
year before while adding newer and more diffi- 
cult acts. 
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ANOTHER WORKSHOP 
By CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 


Social Studies Adviser, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Piss SUMMER WORKSHOP is 
no educational phenomenon at this 
date. The workshop idea has been 
expanding until each summer sees new 
growth in the number and variety of 
such projects. Most of these work- 
shops have been offered at or by the 
colleges for teachers or social service 
students, but some are instituted by 
forward-looking city school systems 
for the benefit of larger groups of 
teachers than can afford the expense of 
attendance at the college summer ses- 
sion. In so far as attendants at these 
local workshop schools are allowed 
credit in near-by colleges for work 
approved and completed, the sessions 
may be considered as a new phase of 
the college extension program. 

But no matter how they may be 
sponsored or conducted each adheres 
to the fundamental idea that the as- 
sembled group is free to plan its pro- 
cedures to meet its own present needs, 
and that each individual may partici- 
pate in the group program in such a 
way as best enables him to find solu- 
tions for his own educational prob- 
lems. To be successful under the 
workshop plan each student must have 
a problem (or several), must assume 
full responsibility for a solution which 
satisfies him (not some instructor in a 
“course”) as to its practicality, and 
must share his findings with others 
similarly engaged and who may derive 
benefit therefrom. Other features of 
operation in each plan attempted will 
stem from these basic characteristics. 
Thus a workshop copied either in ad- 
ministration or method of study from 





some other such enterprise loses its 
significance, if not most of its educa- 
tional value. 

It is possible, however, to note what 
is being attempted and how this is or- 
ganized in a wide variety of workshops 
as a guide to what may be expected or 
avoided in any given situation. All 
such endeavors need not make the 
same mistakes, and successes in one set 
of circumstances are always suggestive 
of modified aims elsewhere. So the 
first summer education workshop at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College is worth 
reporting as a venture in making an 
educational program richer in meeting 
the needs of teachers in Oklahoma. 

In all there were fifty-two students 
enrolled in the 1940 summer work- 
shop, all from the school systems of 
Oklahoma. These fifty-two students 
were distributed in the subject-mat- 
ter groups of English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, industrial arts, 
trades and industries, home economics 
and elementary education with a fac- 
ulty group adviser for each. These 
groupings also included several stu- 
dents interested primarily in problems 
of supervision. One section of a con- 
venient building was reserved for all 
group meetings and assemblies. In 
this building a special library was set 
up to include books used most often 
by the workshop. Publishers were 
invited to send displays of new texts, 
maps, pamphlets, and other materials 
for use. The main library was, of 
course, available for all members at 
all times. 
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Group meetings were held each aft- 
ernoon for the various kinds of work 
being done. General assemblies came 
two or three times weekly, at which 
general objectives and plans were dis- 
cussed, lectures and forums were held 
on controversial educational issues, 
and reports were received from the 
various work groups. A mimeographed 
bulletin of announcements was com- 
piled twice each week and distributed 
at these general sessions. Group fac- 
ulty leaders were available for indi- 
vidual conferences at all times by 
appointment. Many instructors not 
regularly employed for workshop serv- 
ice also gave freely of their time as 
individual or group conferees or as 
participants in the scheduled forum 
discussions. Each organized group 
sent its elected representative once each 
week to a planning conference which 


discussed progress being made, received 
suggestions, and organized the program 


for the following sessions. Special 
committees also were delegated by the 
planning conferences to arrange spe- 
cific programs or projects, such as 
selection of personnel for forum pan- 
els, preparation of evaluation forms, 
or arrangement of social meetings. 
Luncheons were held each Monday 
and Wednesday, to which all were in- 
vited, and which were generally well 
attended. A picnic was held during 
the second week and a banquet, with 
nearly 100 guests enjoying piles of 
fried chicken with all the trimmings, 
concluded the summer workshop ses- 
sions. In addition, each Thursday eve- 
ning of the nine weeks’ term was given 
over to games and other social activi- 
ties. Thus the work and play of our 
first summer workshop were carried on. 
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In this as in other workshops certain 
unique features and results were ob- 
tained which we shall list as four in 
number. 1. The staff of the workshop 
was manned almost entirely by mem- 
bers of the faculty and a neighboring 
city school system. Only one of these 
leaders had active experience in a pre- 
vious workshop endeavor. Some time 
seemed to be wasted during the first 
week or two because the director, 
group advisers, and students were all 
feeling their way cautiously in work- 
ing out their whole workshop program. 
A few became somewhat impatient; 
but it was truly a cooperative venture 
with wishes made known and advice 
freely given and received. Staff mem- 
bers were thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of the schools of the state and 
with the type and training of en- 
rollees in the workshop. This spirit 
of understanding and wholehearted 
cooperation made the work done by 
individuals and groups of real signifi- 
cance for improving actual teaching 
practices within the schools repre- 
sented. 

2. All of the fifty-two students en- 
rolled were residents of Oklahoma— 
practically all were teachers and super- 
visors in active service within the 
state. Many of them attended at the 
invitation of their local administration 
to work on specific problems affecting 
their local school situations. No effort 
was made to attract students from 
outside the state borders. Thus all 
work and the entire attention of staff 
members was directed toward situa- 
tions where actual classroom proce- 
dure is in need of improvement. 
Oklahoma’s college is concerned with 
vital Oklahoma problems. 
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3. The college schedule was arranged 
so that students might enroll for 
courses offered outside the workshop 
program. Most group workshop ac- 
tivities were scheduled in the after- 
noon, leaving the morning free for 
other classes. Thus students were 
able to round out course work pre- 
viously planned or to take scheduled 
courses of especial personal interest. 
Instructors had charge also of one or 
two scheduled courses or activities in 
the School of Education. This inter- 
change of responsibilities was calcu- 
lated to permeate the whole school 
with the leaven of workshop proce- 
dure and importance. Nearly every 
student in these scheduled courses went 
back to his own school job with defi- 
nitely formulated plans—made under 
critical supervision—for changes in his 
classroom or supervisory procedure, 
whether enrolled in the workshop or 
not. 

However, this intermixture of 
courses and workshop problems was 
not an unmixed blessing. Students in 
the same workshop groups were en- 
rolled for differing amounts of credit 
and were not free to give equal effort 
to the problems which had been un- 
dertaken. Thus the maximum bene- 
fits of discussion and achievement 
could not be interchanged; and some 
attention was diverted from the main 
purposes of the workshop method. The 
time available for group meetings was 
restricted also, and it was often diffi- 
cult to arrange individual conferences 
or committee meetings with staff mem- 
bers. On account of these difficulties 
students voted (in the evaluation 
questionnaire) not to continue the 
hybrid organization in subsequent 
workshops. Plans are already under 
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consideration to preserve the advan- 
tages mentioned above in another man- 
ner. 

4. The fourth unique feature of the 
workshop came through cooperation 
with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. This opportunity for co- 
ordinated effort came as the State 
Director of Curriculum was making 
plans for a state-wide program of cur- 
riculum study and revision to begin 
during the current school year. Under 
his leadership the whole workshop was 
organized into committees to consider 
the various phases of two main cur- 
riculum problems: (1) ‘What are 
Oklahoma’s acute social problems?” 
and (2) “What kind of schools will 
best meet Oklahoma’s needs?” These 
committees—some fifteen in number 
—cut directly across subject-matter 
group lines, with every member of the 
workshop serving on two or three 
committees at various times through- 
out the summer. Committees prepared 
written reports on the varied aspects 
of the above main problems, which 
were used by the Director of Curricu- 
lum in preparing a study bulletin for 
use by teacher-and-supervisor groups 
throughout the state as they undertake 
the broad task of state-wide curricu- 
lum revision. 

Real benefit was derived from this 
workshop attack on Oklahoma curric- 
ulum needs. Students were brought to 
see the whole broad area of educational 
problems and their relation to essential 
curriculum unity; that the value of 
any part of the school curriculum 
depends on its place in the whole well- 
rounded plan for education of girls 
and boys. Thus they were constrained 
to seek solutions for their specific or 
small-group problems in the light of 
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these larger educational values and 
purposes. 

In the second place, membership on 
the state curriculum revision commit- 
tees produced a continual intermixture 
of subject-matter interests. Such ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of 
correlation with other subject-matter 
viewpoints is difficult to get in first- 
workshop groups where each is still in- 
tent on the independent promotion of 
its own subject-matter area. Thus 
there was an immediate tendency to- 
ward a wholesome breakdown of tra- 
ditional subject-matter barriers, as 
work was being planned for later use 


in Oklahoma classrooms. The summer 


workshop laboratory should continue 
to be a factor in giving impetus and 
direction to such a state revision pro- 
gram. 

Finally, an effort was made to get 


an evaluation both of work accom- 
plished by each student and of the 
operation of the workshop. A special 
committee prepared an extensive ques- 
tionnaire form (114 items) covering 
all phases of the workshop activities. 
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These questionnaires were turned in 
unsigned by nearly every workshop 
member. Members were urged to be 
critical and to supplement their replies 
with more detailed comments. 

The summary shows that an almost 
unanimous endorsement of their sum- 
mer’s work as the most profitable sim- 
ilar period of study they had ever ex- 
perienced, with a desire to “go on 
from here next summer.” There were 
suggestions for orienting new enrollees 
more quickly than was done in this 
first attempt without interfering with 
the progress of those who will return 
for a second workshop program. A 
good number of proposals for changes 
in administration will be of great help 
in the preliminary planning for next 
summer’s workshop activities. Not all 
was accomplished which was envisioned 
at the beginning, but it seems impos- 
sible that this first workshop program 
should miss fire in giving a new vi- 
tality to the work being done in an 
increasing number of elementary and 


secondary schools throughout Okla- 
homa. 
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FUNCTIONAL GEOMETRY 


By HAROLD D. ATEN 
University High School, Oakland, California 


66 

‘ioe IS NOT ONE science, but 
sciences all of the same nature, all 
utilizing a method which is rigorously 
unique—to wit, the scientific method. 
Of this geometry furnishes the perfect 
type.” (Rueff: From the Physical to 
the Social Sciences.) 

Functional geometry as taught in 
University High School at Oakland is 
an attempt to insure that the student 
will become aware of this method and 
use it naturally outside the classroom. 
It is neither a mew nor a different kind 
of geometry in its essentials; it hopes 
to be a better way of teaching geom- 
etry by carrying over the geometry 
taught into the affairs of life. Func- 
tional, in the educational connotation 
here employed, refers to that which is 
used. Not the geometric content, but 
rather the approach to this content 
has been redirected; there is no dilu- 
tion, and the course may be considered 
easier only in the sense that better mo- 
tivation inheres in the method of study, 
as one’s geometry experience becomes 
identified with his general thinking 
and intelligent living. 

The geometric content has been 
given many different twists and em- 
phases. Concentrating upon the ar- 
tistic implications, we have never quite 
been able to get rid of a feeling that 
they are perhaps secondary only, and 
much better taught in drawing, or in 
art. If the practical mensuration as- 
pect is stressed, there is some misgiv- 
ing, or outright hypocrisy, about the 
practical outlets that can be really 
found for the learning involved. 





There remains geometry as an im- 
plement of thinking. What of the 
contribution which the subject matter 
may give in the matter of inducing 
thinking to proceed upon straight 
paths? Although teachers have long 
been aware of the validity of this ob- 
jective, the psychological principles 
which are necessarily implied have 
never been fully recognized or ade- 
quately explored. Realities which ex- 
isted only in the mind of the master 
who first wove them into a logical 
whole contain learning situations to- 
day primarily because of the method 
used to discover and verify new truth. 
Geometric content is to be function- 
alized by bringing its technique into 
play in thinking through the problems 
of life. 

After this general idea was explained, 
the details of the organization of 
the courses were worked out leisurely 
with classes as they proceeded. There 
was no compelling purpose of getting 
speedy results. At the outset, we 
tried to make it very plain that all 
the fundamental skills of geometry 
were being taught to a satisfactory 
degree of mastery. The exigent non- 
geometric material was to enrich, and 
not to displace, former content. The 
good mathematics was there in foto, in 
spite of such misgivings as typified 
by that of the counselor who asked 
to be informed just how much of the 
geometry “dropped out when the 
thinking came in.” 

Two ideas have stood out promi- 
nently in the reorganization of the 
content with the four classes con- 
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cerned: first, maximum use was made 
of the discovery method in learning 
new truth; secondly, the kinds of 
thinking used in geometry were applied 
at the same time to thinking in non- 
geometric ways. 

The justification of the first of these 
principles derives from the psychology 
of association which defines the value 
of an educative experience as a direct 
function of its depth. It is empirically 
found by the teacher who inspires 
the crew to help steer the ship. This 
depth of a learning experience is closely 
connected with the personalization of 
the stimulus provided. The teacher 
who has experienced the thrill which 
the student finds in his proprietorship 
of truth which he has discovered for 
himself will never teach geometry in 
any other way. 

The inclusion and use of non-geo- 


metric material is soundly based in fact. 
For, after all, is it not in the medium 


of thinking about non-geometric 
things, that the improved efficiency 
represented by the new learning is to 
function, if at all? Euclid’s imagina- 
tive world, twenty-six centuries old, 
does not describe physical relations 
which we now know exist. Nor can 
we expand his horizon if we circum- 
scribe the student’s right to explore 
and discover relations that may yet be 
found to exist. That the first great 
structure of if-then thinking was built 
upon false assumptions does not nega- 
tive its import as a mode of thought. 
The true purpose and the method for 
geometry must be sought in identify- 
ing the method of if-then thinking in 
geometry with its use in non-geo- 
metrical experiences. Here the teacher 
must build a bridge—across from 
geometry into life; up to the bridge 
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he will lead the student, and over it, 
when the structure is complete; final- 
ly, he will make the bridge itself 
disappear when its purposes dissolve 
as the unity of experience it was built 
to achieve becomes a fait accompli. 

Used first more or less as window 
dressing, more and more social and 
economic material bearing directly 
upon geometric learning has accumu- 
lated. At the start there was merely 
the compelling urge to let no day pass 
without some legitimate diversion 
from the day’s theorem. Later it was 
found possible to reorganize the learn- 
ing involved on the basis, not of 
spatial concepts, but in accord with 
the contributions they made to rigor- 
ous thought. After thus gingerly 
taking some first faltering liberties 
with Euclid’s time-honored sequence 
of theorems, the idea occurred that 
the sequence of theorems must be re- 
fitted into a teachable pattern of log- 
ical reasoning. This foolish idea was 
so persistent that we finally broke off 
rather completely from a sequence in 
geometry which has, since the writing 
of The Elements been traditional, for 
lo! these many years. 

What specific adaptations of con- 
tent and procedure have been made? 
The following, among others, have 
seemed worth while, and have accord- 
ingly been put into practice: 

1. The superposition proofs are en- 
tirely displaced. Where inductive or 
deductive proof did not seem feasible, 
the necessary principles are discovered 
by the student, stated, and postulated 
forthwith. 

2. Geometric constructions, involv- 
ing the use of straightedge and com- 
passes, are rearranged so as to follow 
the understanding of the principles 
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upon which each construction depends. 
This is done to anticipate invalid as- 
sumptions of unproved relationships, 
and to make sure that these very re- 
stricted drawing instruments serve the 
role for which they are properly fitted 
only: testing the comprehension of re- 
lationships in space. 

3. There are no axioms or postulates 
to be memorized. The words them- 
selves have been deleted from the 
vocabulary of the subject, the student 
accepting self-evident truth in geom- 
etry, as in life, or not accepting it, as 
he likes, as assumptions. 

4. The student may, or may not, 
use a text. In practice, few find it 
to their profit to do so. In lieu of a 
text the student keeps a notebook list- 
ing, in his own words, the assumptions 
the class has agreed upon, definitions 
of terms used, theorems proved, and 
general principles found and stated. 

5. The nature of proof is empha- 
sized and explained. Examples of cor- 
rect and incorrect reasoning are exam- 
ined and explained. Logical reason- 
ing is no longer the side show, but has 
become the circus. 

6. Under the arrangement followed 
flexibility inheres throughout, as the 
student discovers and proves what he 
can. While the same given data may 
be given to an entire group, there is 
no intention that all will find the same 
results from it. A. problem may be 
interpreted by several different stu- 
dents, each according to his lights, 
and the findings will be reported to 
the class, and accepted by the teacher, 
with what grace he may. Thus each 
is eager to find what he can; others 
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are curious to see what someone else 
did with the same problem. 

7. Figures for proofs evolve with 
the proofs. Lines are added as re- 
quired, and as their purpose becomes 
apparent. 

8. A unitary plan is used in the or- 
ganization of content. The units are 
based upon certain areas involved in 
thinking, and drawing logical conclu- 
sions rather than upon the forms and 
characteristics of geometric figures. 
While this reorganization involved 
many changes from Euclid’s sequence, 
there were only two specific cases 
where new proofs had to be made be- 
cause the needed reasons had not yet 
been proved. 

The following eleven units were 
included in the course in functional 
geometry: (1) Four Kinds of Think- 
ing; (2) The Discovery of Truth; 
(3) Steps and Reason in Proof; (4) 
Building the Deductive Chain; (5) 
Analysis: The Starting Point in Proof; 
(6) Indirect Proof; (7) Propositions 
and Their Converses; (8) Inductive 
Reasoning; (9) Necessary and Suffi- 
cient Conditions of Proof; (10) Re- 
lated Distances in Space; and (11) 
Proof by the Theory of Limits. 

In conducting the classes of the 
experimental group most attention was 
given to the stimulating of interest in 
geometry. In this respect, the results 
were very heartening, in so far as 
objective, unbiased response could be 
had. Spontaneous effort and happi- 
ness in doing the tasks have been pat- 
ent throughout, and seem to indicate 
sufficient reward for one who would 
undertake as difficult a task. 


SHORT ARTICLES 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN MARYLAND'S 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By |. Jewell Simpson 
Assistant State Superintendent of Education 
HE STATE DEPARTMENT of Educa- 
tion in Maryland has just published 
what Superintendent Albert S. Cook 
in a foreword calls the “results of a 
cooperative state-wide survey of the 
elementary curriculum in the social 
studies field” in the form of two cur- 
ricular bulletins, one at primary grade 
levels, the other at intermediate grade 
levels. The bulletins are titled Living 
in a World of Change and Progress. 
After fairly widespread agreement 
throughout the state on the underlying 
philosophy and purposes of a social 
studies program, with its framework, 
suggestive setup, sequence, and plan, 
the various “counties” chose the area 
or areas in which they would like to 
work, Participation by the teachers 
under guidance of the elementary 
school supervisors was secured in var- 
ious ways: teachers studied the local 
community as a laboratory for devel- 
oping social understandings; teachers 
studied and discussed questions and 
problems contained in an Orientation 
Study Guide issued by the state de- 
partment; committees of teachers pre- 
pared units and parts of units; individ- 
ual teachers prepared units and parts 
of units; teachers prepared evaluation 
exercises and suggestions for evalua- 
tion; teachers tried out units from 
various counties and criticized them; 
teachers studied the units critically at 
group meetings; teachers wrote con- 
structive criticisms to the state de- 
partment. 


Basic Social Ideas. As criteria for 
the selection of content for social 
studies units, the following basic social 
ideas were formulated: (1) Men work 
to supply the necessities of life—shel- 
ter, food, and clothing. (2) Men 
work not only to acquire the necessi- 
ties of life, but to achieve a life that 
is richer and more satisfying. (3) 
Interdependence among peoples is fur- 
thered by transportation and commu- 
nication. (4) Men form social groups, 
organizing and governing groups, to 
aid in making life more comfortable, 
more enjoyable, and secure. (5) The 
development, conservation, and wise 
use of natural resources—human and 
nonhuman—depend upon intelligent 
interest and personal responsibility. 
(6) Man progresses by adjusting 
knowledge to changing conditions 
through education, investigation, and 
invention. 

Sequence of Learning Experiences. 
The selection and organization of so- 
cial studies materials into sequential 
units for teaching purposes was guided 
(1) by the purposes of the social stud- 
ies as listed in the Fourteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence; (2) by the foregoing basic 
social ideas; (3) by the levels of 
child development; and (4) by the 
psychology of the learning process. 

The material of the two bulletins 
is organized in thirty-three units dis- 
tributed among six grades as follows: 

Living together (first-grade level) 
—how members of a family live to- 
gether at home; how children live and 
work together at school; how we live 
and work together in the community. 
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Living in our own community (sec- 
ond-grade level) —how we secure food; 
how we secure clothing; how we keep 
safe and well; how we keep in touch 
with other communities; how we enjoy 
ourselves; how the Indians live—a 
community of red men. 

Living in faraway communities 
(third-grade level)—how people on a 
tropical island solve their problems of 
living; how conditions in a cold north- 
ern land affect ways of living (Herder 
Lapps); how conditions in a warm 
desert region affect ways of living 
(Bedouin Arabs); how people in the 
Far East solve their problems of liv- 
ing (Chinese); how people in a low- 
land region by the sea solve their prob- 
lems of living (Dutch) ; how people in 
an inland mountainous region solve 
their problems of living (Swiss). 

Living long ago in the Old World 
(fourth-grade level )—how the earliest 
people lived; why Egypt is called the 
“cradle of civilization”; how people 
in the valley of two rivers learned bet- 
ter ways of living; why the Greeks 
are called the “teachers of the world”; 
how the Romans contributed to our 
ways of living; how people of the 
Middle Ages found new ways of living. 

Living in the United States (fifth- 
grade level)—how Europeans found 
homes in a New World; how people 
lived in colonial Maryland; how peo- 
ple in Maryland live today; how peo- 
ple found new homes in the West; how 
people in various regions of the United 
States solve their problems of living; 
how people are solving their problems 
of living in the neighboring countries 
of Mexico and Canada. 

Living in a changing world (sixth- 
gtade level)—-how discovery and ex- 
ploration are continually changing our 
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ways of living; how science and in- 
vention have changed the pattern of 
living; how the growth of communi- 
ties into cities brought new problems 
of living; how beauty enriches our 
lives; how the conservation of natural 
resources enriches our ways of living; 
how our government—a cooperative 
enterprise—is continually helping to 
solve our problems of living. 

Content of Units. An overview of 
the year’s work showing its place in 
the sequence of learning experiences 
planned for the elementary school pre- 
cedes the units at each grade level. 
These overviews all focus attention 
on the child’s social development—on 
the school as an “experience in living.” 
The overviews contain suggestions for 
texts which will be helpful throughout 
the year. 

The units are set up in fairly uni- 
form fashion with (1) things to un- 
derstand—several statements of im- 
portant ideas or insights designed to 
guide the teaching and serve somewhat 
as a check on the outcome; (2) things 
to do and to talk about—suggestions 
designed to guide observation, activi- 
ties, and discussion; (3) suggestions 
for evaluation; and (4) references for 
the use of pupils and teachers. 

Making Learning Concrete and Pur- 
poseful. With the idea of promoting 
concrete and purposeful learning, 
teachers and supervisors are urged to 
study carefully six short chapters in 
the bulletin, entitled: (1) The Social 
Studies Program in Maryland; (2) 
Development of Social Understandings; 
(3) Use of Materials of Instruction 
in the Social Studies Workshop; (4) 
Significance of Activities in the Social 
Studies Program; (5) Experience 
Through Visual Aids; and (6) New 
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Directions in Evaluation. These chap- 
ters were written by supervisors who 
work in different sections of the state. 

Characteristics of the Social Studies 
Program. Quoting from the bulletin: 
“The social studies program was en- 
visioned with high ideals in mind. Its 
preparation represents many hours of 
work by many teachers and supervisors 
throughout the state. Some of the 
characteristics of the program are as 
follows: (1) It emphasizes the devel- 
opment of children as of paramount 
importance—growth through behavior, 
learning through experience. (2) It 
is built around significant social un- 
derstandings, insights, and apprecia- 
tions. (3) It emphasizes democratic 
ideals and practices; group coopera- 
tion; and individual responsibility. 
(4) It aims for accuracy in scholar- 
ship. (5) It retains the chronological 
sequence of history. (6) It is not a 
textbook course, but it encourages the 
use of many texts, of many reference 
books, and of widely different kinds 
of reading material. (7) It is not a 
core curriculum; but it is one type 
of fusion. 

“The units include materials in the 
related fields of history, geography, 
government, economics, and sociology. 
It makes no claim to being ‘right.’ It 
is, however, a next step for most of 
It is not to be imposed 
on any county, but for many of them 
it will probably serve for a while as 
the social studies course; it will, it is 
hoped, fit flexibly and helpfully into 
courses of study now in use in some 
counties; perhaps, serve somewhat as 
a basis for future curriculum revision 
in all the counties.” 


the counties. 
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THE OKLAHOMA STATE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 


By E. E. Brown 


Director of Curriculum Division, Oklahoma q 


State Department of Education 


N RECENT MONTHs the Oklahoma 

State Curriculum Program has em- 
barked upon a period of more intensi- 
fied effort. Two state-wide planning 
conferences, each of two days’ dura- 
tion, were held in the spring of 1940. 
Workshop groups at both Oklahoma 
University and Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College spent eight 
weeks during the summer of 1940 on 
the development of a study bulletin. 
Committees aggregating a total of 
more than 200 people have given con- 
sideration to the problems of Okla- 
homa schools and to the problems of 
contemporary life, which are con- 
sidered in the new study bulletin. 

The writing committees for this 
bulletin gave full weight to the many 
implications of the position that the 
schools should turn out people who 
can get along in the world. For in- 
stance, they gave thought to needed 
changes to be brought about in the 
world as well as to needed changes of 
children and youth to enable them to 
live successfully in the world. They 
considered ways to bring about needed 
changes. 

The changes and improvements im- 
plied by the nature of the problems 
to be solved involve large numbers of 
people and many groups. If these 
changes are to be brought about dem- 
ocratically and so that they are assured 
the necessary permanence, all the 
groups concerned should study about 
them in advance, arrive at agreements 
about them, and participate in plans 
for inaugurating them. 
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The first year will be devoted essen- 
tially to study and planning in which 
most of the school people in the state 


will participate. Indeed, lay groups 
will also have a part in study and 
planning. The later phases of the 
planned changes will develop one by 
one, but it is thought that study and 
planning will continue to be important 
in the Oklahoma curriculum program. 

What steps shall be taken after the 
period of state-wide study? The an- 
swer to this question is, of course, in 
the hands of the study groups. They 
will decide what next. However, a 
suggested line of action outlining pos- 
sibilities for future years may properly 
be proposed at this time. 

Within a year a rich volume of ma- 
terial suitable for publication in a 
bulletin dealing with exploratory work 
should be produced. The workshop 
groups at the graduate schools and 
perhaps at other study centers in the 
state in the summer of 1941 should 
devote systematic efforts to production 
of materials to be published in a 
“Guide to Exploratory Work in the 
Curriculum.” As study of this bul- 
letin develops, it should stimulate two 
types of organized activity of a sur- 
vey and evaluative nature. 

First, the study of Oklahoma prob- 
lems should stimulate interest in study 
of the same problem areas on a smaller, 
but more definite scale. Local study 
groups will doubtless become interested 
in study of the local community, for 
the purpose of discovering material 
that should receive attention both in 
curriculum plans and in general com- 
munity plans. 

There is now under way under the 
sponsorship of the Curriculum Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Edu- 
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cation with the assistance of the Pro- 
fessional and Service Division of the 
W. P. A., a survey of each of the 
communities of Oklahoma. Within a 
year the partial surveys should be 
available, and it would be reasonable to 
plan for widespread community study 
as a phase of the second and third year 
of the state curriculum program. A 
“Guide to Community Survey” should 
be developed as a companion to the 
partial survey reports. This bulletin 
should likewise stimulate systematic 
survey of local schools to determine 
what is being done, what could be 
done with resources available and what 
should be done in light of the needs 
revealed by community survey. A 
“Guide to Curriculum Survey and 
Evaluation” should also be built. 

The local survey activities with their 
ramifications will set up local areas of 
vigorous activity drawing their energy 
in part from the velocity of the main 
stream of the state-wide program. 
Meanwhile the main state program 
should travel on through the third and 
fourth years with cooperative attack 
on such problems as the scope and 
sequence of the core curriculum, the 
proper reorganization of the secondary 
program in order to give it a more 
functional quality, the relation of vo- 
cational education to general education 
in the upper secondary levels, etc. 
Appropriate guides should come out of 
these state-wide enterprises. 

Evaluation should evolve early in 
the program and continue to increase 
in importance until it has the center of 
attention for at least a year, perhaps 
the fourth or fifth. 

In summary, a program of four or 
five years of curriculum development 
in the state is suggested above as clear- 
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ly as is probably safe at the outset. 
The program includes: (1) a period 
emphasizing study and policy making; 
(2) a period emphasizing exploration; 
(3) a period emphasizing survey; (4) 
a period emphasizing organization 
problems, scope and sequence, and 
continued experimentation; (5) a pe- 
riod emphasizing evaluation. 

No sharp sequence of activities is 
implied. Exploration should begin 
before study has progressed very far. 
Survey and exploration and local pro- 
duction will all be under way while 
study is still dominant. Evaluation 
will go on all the time, but should 
probably play its part in the center of 
the stage at a late point in the long- 
term program. A fair balance be- 
tween a specific local program of cur- 
riculum development in counties and 
cities of the state and a state-wide 
cooperative program will be constantly 
maintained. 

Such a job as is outlined above will 
not be finished in five years. If it 
goes as it should for five years, it will 
have its greatest momentum at the 
end of that time. Changes will still 
be going on in the world and new 
problems to which the curriculum 
must be adjusted will have arisen. 
New people will have come into the 
schools to teach who will have to be 
inducted and adjusted to the program. 
Curriculum development should have 
established itself thoroughly in Okla- 
homa by the end of five years as a 
continuous process by which educa- 
tion keeps itself adjusted to the needs 
of the growing youth and the emerg- 
ing social order. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE STATE OF OHIO 


By Walter L. Collins 

Director, Division of Instruction 

HIO DOES NOT prescribe a state- 

wide course of study for either 
the elementary or the secondary school. 
It does, however, provide the basic 
principles upon which curriculum de- 
velopment may be based. It is left to 
the administration of the several city 
and county school systems to develop 
the details of the curriculum. The 
State Department is now engaged in a 
state-wide cooperative project, the 
purpose of which is to provide the 
bases upon which a course of study for 
the elementary schools may be con- 
structed. This work is being carried 
on under the leadership of the State 
Department of Education by numer- 
ous committees whose membership 
consists of professors in colleges of 
education, superintendents, principals, 
and elementary classroom teachers. 
There are four distinct steps involved 
in the development of the curriculum: 
statement of general principles under- 
lying the development; presentation 
of criteria for the selection and guid- 
ance of developmental experiences; 
the developmental experiences; and the 
experimental phases. 

To date, three bulletins have been 
issued covering the first three steps, 
respectively. Bulletin I sets forth the 
ends of the elementary school, indi- 
cates the current directions in educa- 
tion, suggests the development of the 
curriculum by “areas,” and establishes 
criteria by which the units of the cur- 
riculum may be assembled. 

Bulletin II establishes the criteria 
for the selection of the developmental 
experiences through the media of some 
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twelve general statements based upon 
the characteristics of the growing child 
at the several maturation levels. Three 
maturation levels are recognized; name- 
ly, growing toward eight-year oldness, 
growing toward ten-year oldness, and 
growing toward twelve-year oldness. 

Bulletin III consists of the material 
which served as the subject of study 
and the bases of activity in several 
workshops on curriculum building 
conducted by teacher-training institu- 
tions in the state during the summer. 
Through the workshops came the or- 
ganization and grouping of experiences 
pertinent to the several maturation 
levels in the elementary schools. Guid- 
ance outlines to be placed in the hands 
of the teachers have been developed as 
a supplementary outgrowth of the 
workshop experience. Several school 


systems which have volunteered to 
serve as laboratory centers are now 


getting a process of experimentation 
and evaluation under way. 

Bulletin ITV will consist of a body 
of tested units or activities which will 
serve as guides for a state-wide co- 
operative effort of pupils and teachers. 
At no point in the continuous develop- 
ment and evaluation of the curricular 
experiences will participation become 
mandatory upon any school system in 
the state. 

Materials and methods in subject- 
matter areas are being refined con- 
stantly by committees of state-wide 
membership. The Committee on Art 
Education for the Elementary Schools 
of Ohio has just published a Teachers 
Handbook with its accompanying 
service material. The handbook and 
service material constitute a unit 
which is now ready for distribution 
and which eventually will be placed 


jt 


in the hands of every elementary 
teacher in the state. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN UTAH 
By Burton K. Farnsworth 
an 
Jennie Campbell 
Utah State Department of Education 
HE STATE OF UTAH is moving for- 
"eee on several fronts. Staff mem- 
bers in the State Department are 
charged with the curriculum develop- 
ment in their several fields. That is, 
the Director of Elementary Education 
sponsors curriculum work on the ele- 
mentary level. The Director of Sec- 
ondary Education directs curriculum 
development on the secondary level, 
except in those divisions in which there 
are specially appointed directors; in 
which fields these specialists are re- 
sponsible for such leadership. 

Fields in which special supervisors 
are appointed are: (1) Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, (2) Home Eco- 
nomics, (3) Agriculture, and (4) In- 
dustrial Arts and allied vocational 
work. 

Fields in which the Director of 
Secondary Education is held responsi- 
ble, through grades seven to twelve, 
include: (1) Language Arts, meaning 
English and Speech; (2) Social Stud- 
ies, a series for grades 7, 8, 9; (3) 
Science, including biology, chemistry, 
physics for the senior grades. 

Secondary fields, for which we have 
made adoptions, but not courses of 
study, include music, the fine arts, 
foreign languages, commerce, and some 
of the more specialized sciences, as 
botany, zoology, geology, and psychol- 
ogy, all of which are taught in some 
of the larger high schools. 
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State adoptions are for a four-year 
term. The subjects for which adop- 
tions are made are classified into four 
fields, one field being adopted each 
year. For example, in 1945! all Lan- 
guage Arts courses, including reading, 
will be adopted for four years. In 
1946, all sciences; in 1947, all the so- 
cial study texts; and in 1948, the arts 
and vocational subjects and commerce. 

The adoption takes place in the 
spring and the entire year preceding 
the adoption is spent revising the 
courses for which adoptions are to be 
made, and selecting appropriate texts 
and other teaching materials. 

A more detailed picture of revision 
on a state-wide basis may be seen from 
our procedure this year in the sciences. 
Even before school began in the fall, 
a committee was selected, representing 
teachers and supervisors in both junior 
and senior high school science. Some 
members were selected from junior and 
senior colleges to be a part of the com- 
mittee to make for smoother articula- 
tion between the various branches of 
the public school system. 

After a meeting in which this repre- 
sentative committee agreed on the 
grade placement of subject matter and 
a general pattern to be followed by 
subcommittees, the general committee 
was divided into four special commit- 
tees, one for the three junior high 
school grades; one for biology, which 
was assigned to the tenth grade; one 
for chemistry for the eleventh grade; 
and one for physics for the twelfth 
grade. It was understood that the 
eleventh and twelfth grades may in- 
terchange or combine. 


1Nineteen hundred forty-five is used because 
between now (1940 and 1945) a period of ad- 
justment is necessary, since we are changing 
from a six-year adoption to a four-year adoption. 
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The four committees meet separate- 
ly, under the direction of the State Di- 
rector of Secondary Education, on Sat- 
urdays or at other times convenient to 
the committee members and work on 
their particular course. 

The pattern for these secondary 
courses is substantially as follows: 1. 
a desirable list of units is agreed upon; 
2. a brief, clear statement of purpose 
for teaching each unit is developed; 
3. a list of terse generalizations or basic 
principles, or statement of understand- 
ing desired is made; 4. a brief outline 
of content material is prepared; 5. ac- 
tivities: things to do, by the teacher 
and by the student, are listed; 6. ref- 
erences from all adopted texts and 
some other supplementary references 
are compiled. 

When the course gets to this stage 
of preparation, it is mimeographed 
and sent to every Superintendent of 
Schools, high school principal, and 
teachers of the particular subject with- 
in the state for further study and 
criticism. After a period—two to four 
weeks—a series of conferences is held 
in convenient centers, to which all 
these interested people are invited and 
the course is gone through, as com- 
pletely as time will allow, for further 
improvement and criticism. It is then 
referred back to the special committee 
for refinement as finally agreed upon 
and is sent to the State Official Course 
of Study Committee for consideration 
and approval. This official State 
Course of Study Committee is created 
by law, and under present practices, 
acts largely as an evaluating commit- 
tee of the work prepared by other 
committees. 

The procedure in elementary educa- 
tion is somewhat different. The cur- 
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riculum development in elementary 
education has been an attempt to com- 
bine the thinking of all elementary 
school workers throughout the state. 
The State Elementary Curriculum 
Committee, appointed by the State 
Superintendent, has acted as a steering 
group. All school districts have been 
encouraged to set up study groups. 
The study has been in progress for the 
past two years. 

The first year a study was made of 
trends in education. Last year a state- 
ment of the objectives of the Utah 
Elementary Schools was formulated. 
Teachers’ study groups in the majority 
of the districts and in the three teach- 
er-training institutions of the State 
prepared statements of objectives. 
These were compiled by the central 
committee. 

The purpose of this year’s work is 
to bring theory and practice closer to- 
gether. Teacher study groups through- 
out the State have been invited to 
study the following problems: 1. make 
a study of the State Objectives so 
as to approve them or recommend 
changes, also to determine their mean- 
ing in terms of actual school experi- 
ences; 2. make a survey of the local 
environment to determine educative 
possibilities; 3. collect descriptions of 
school experiences and evaluate these 
in terms of our objectives; 4. deter- 
mine the way in which subject-matter 
fields contribute to experiences. 

The means that have been used to 
stimulate and direct the study have 
been: 1. a State Supervisory Confer- 
ence held early in the fall where super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, and 
a few teachers discuss the year’s plan 
and receive help from some national 
expert; 2. regional conferences where 
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the elementary school workers of two 
to six districts meet to exchange expe- 
riences; 3. discussion groups organized 
within the majority of the districts to 
prepare for regional conferences and 
make their contribution to the State 
program. ‘ 


CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS* 

Program for Curriculum Improvement 
in Georgia. The curriculum revision 
program in the State of Georgia is 
known as the Georgia Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. Since 
1934 this program has continued to 
operate through committees of laymen 
and school people. 

There has been no attempt, and like- 
ly there will not be, to publish a gen- 
eral course of study. Instead, the 
various committees will publish from 
time to time bulletins dealing with 
certification problems of curriculum 
improvement. In January, 1940, a 
committee known as the Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education and 
Curriculum made application and re- 
ceived a grant for substantial aid from 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education for a study of teacher edu- 
cation and curriculum on a state-wide 
basis. 

During the past year, a committee 
has been actively engaged in study on 
a problem of health education. This 
committee is composed of physicians, 
representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, college teachers, and 
teachers in the public schools. It is 
planned to have a suggested course of 
study in health education published 
by May, 1941. Some of the basic be- 


1Longer reports from various state departments 
will appear in forthcoming issues of the Cur- 
riculum Journal. 
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liefs in health education as stated by 
this committee are: 


a. 


Health education should have a 
fully recognized place and be a 
vital part of the Georgia school 
curriculum for all children re- 
gardless of grade placement. 
Health education should be an 
integrative program with each 
teacher responsible for presenting 
favorable health concepts in re- 
spect to: 
a. Her personal appearance, man- 
ner, voice, and personality. 
b. The emotional tone of her 
classroom and her handling of 
each daily health situation 
that arises. 
While each teacher must be a 
teacher of health education, a 
health education program in Geor- 
gia may best function when re- 
sponsibility for the development 
of the program is placed with 
those in the school who have ade- 
quate training for directing the 
activities. 
Health education must be com- 
patible with and contribute to- 
ward the aims of general educa- 
tion. 
Health education is an integra- 
tive program which should pro- 
vide fundamental experiences in 
health instruction, safety, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 
Health education is concerned 
with the development of the 
whole child, physical, mental, 
emotional, and social. 
Health education should be based 
upon the individual needs, inter- 
ests, and purposes of the learner. 
Health education consists of a 
series of experiences for learners 
under teacher guidance and not 
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of subject - matter - set -up-in-ad- 
vance to be taught. 

Health education aims to guide 
the learner to become increasingly 
self-directing in adjusting to new 
and unpredictable health situa- 
tions. 

Health education should be based 
upon and evaluated upon im- 
proved attitudes and practices 
related to scientific knowledge. 
The School Health Education 
Program should be flexible and 
should aid in the guiding of co- 
Operation in community health 
activities. 

The School Health Education 
Program must be concerned with 
the health of all the people in the 
community in which the school 
serves. 

The School Health Education 
Program should make use of 
health services in: determining the 
health status of the child; enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the child 
in health protection and mainte- 
nance; notifying parents concern- 
ing the health status of the child; 
controlling the spread of disease; 
securing the correction of reme- 
diable defects; promoting com- 
munity responsibilities in respect 
to health services. 

The Health Education Program 
should provide experiences to aid 


the individual in knowing how to 
evaluate health services to the 
end that he will be able to select 
his own medical service. 


Health Education is largely a 
way of living for children, youth, 
and adults in the community in 
which they live. 
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Curricular Activities in Minnesota. 
The Minnesota State Department of 
Education has been severely handi- 
capped in recent years in its effort to 
improve the curriculum of the schools 
due to failure of the Legislature to 
appropriate funds for printing cur- 
ricular materials. The only such ap- 
propriation was a sum provided by the 
1937 session for a bulletin on Coop- 
eratives. This was prepared and dis- 
tributed in 1938 and a supplement for 
the rural elementary schools was dis- 
tributed in 1939. The Department of 
Education is requesting an appropria- 
tion of fifteen thousand dollars for 
each of the next two years to be made 
available for curriculum revision. 

The State Department of Education 
has recently cooperated with the State 
Department of Conservation in the 
publication of a fifty-six-page bulletin 
on the study of conservation prepared 
by Dr. George W. Friedrich, Professor 
of Biology and Conservation, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. The bulletin was prepared for 
use by teachers and suggests methods 
of incorporating conservation units in 
various school subjects and activities. 
At the present time a committee is 
preparing a series of health units, some 
of which are being used on experi- 
mental basis in selected schools 
throughout the State. 

During the school years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 the Department of Edu- 
cation organized and supervised ap- 
proximately eighty demonstration cen- 
ters in the rural ungraded schools of 
the State. The object of these schools 
was to demonstrate adaptations of the 
curriculum to the activity type of 
teaching. Most of these schools and 
many others are carrying on similar 
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programs at the present time, but the 
department has been forced to discon- 
tinue any active supervision of them 
due to lack of funds. The Rural 
School Division has also been sponsor- 
ing the establishment of a more flex- 
ible daily program for rural schools to 
permit more curricular adaptations. 

The State of Minnesota under con- 
tract with the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, is respon- 
sible for supervision and financial sup- 
port of approximately forty schools 
which enroll Indian children living on 
tax-exempt land. These schools have 
been encouraged to modify their cur- 
riculum in accordance with the needs 
of the local community. No two of 
these schools are operating identical 
programs. Each is making consider- 
able curricular changes. Many of the 
teachers in these schools are employed 
on a twelve-month basis in order that 
they may work during the summer 
months with Indian children and 
adults in such areas as home gardening, 
recreation, summer camps, and other 
activities. The improvement of eco- 
nomic well-being in these Indian 
groups is one of the major objectives 
of this program and definite results 
are being achieved, especially by the 
summer programs. Since the amount 
of aid available to these districts de- 
pends in part on the cost of the type 
of program maintained, it has been 
possible to secure wider changes in 
these schools than are possible in sim- 
ilar schools operated entirely by local 
school boards. 


Remedial Reading in the Junior High 
Schools of Wyoming. An attempt has 
been made to improve or broaden the 
curriculum of the secondary schools 
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of Wyoming by establishing a remedial 
reading program under the direction 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in certain high schools where the 
need for such is particularly evident. 
Such a program is still in the experi- 
mental stage, as it is being tried out 
first in a typical high school of the 
State to determine its success or fail- 
ure. This course, a semester in length, 
is instituted in the ninth and tenth 
grade curriculum for those students 
who fall below their grade in a stand- 
ardized reading test. However, the 
same plans could also be used in the 
seventh and eighth grades. No clin- 
ical measures are being used in the 
class nor are students included in the 
course whose low-grade placement is 
due to a mental or physical deficiency 
such as would prevent the student 
from benefiting from the simple read- 
ing guidance program. In other words, 
the class exists for normal children 
who are educationally deficient. The 
course for the semester’s duration takes 
the place of the regular English class. 
Since at this grade level the main 
stress is put upon the work type of 
reading, certain basic skills have been 
developed which contribute toward 
better study habits of the pupil. The 
child’s reading problem is talked over 
with him and his parents before the 
child is assigned to the class. It is 
hoped that the enrollment will be vol- 
untary. Evidence obtained thus far 
is to the effect that upon the com- 
pletion of the experiment, several 
Wyoming secondary schools will in- 
clude such a course in their curricu- 
lum. ’ 


Activities in Curriculum Improvement 


in Iowa. The State of Iowa is at the 
present time engaged in the intensive 
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work of reorganizing the curriculum 
of the elementary schools. The major 
emphasis of the work is on the prep- 
aration of a new handbook for rural 
and elementary teachers of the smaller 
town and consolidated schools. 

The work is being done under the 
direction of a central steering commit- 
tee composed of five members. The 
membership is made up of two men 
from the state department of public 
instruction and one_ representative 
from the education departments of 
each of the three state schools of 
higher learning. 

Work on this handbook has been 
divided up in order to have a number 
of committees working on definite 
areas of the course of study. The per- 
sonnel of these committees is set up 
to include the following: one class- 
room teacher from rural, village or 
consolidated school; one person en- 
gaged in rural supervision or adminis- 
tration; one subject-matter expert; 
one member of a college staff in edu- 
cation. The chairman of each com- 
mittee has the right to choose addi- 
tional members to help on the com- 
mittee, but these additional people 
must be approved by the central com- 
mittee. 

These committees are determining 
the scope of their area and preparing 
the unit outlines that will make up 
the content of the field. Many of the 
committees have duplicate membership 
in order to have proper integration 
and correlation of materials. The cen- 
tral committee and the chairmen of 
the groups in turn share the responsi- 
bility of correlating and editing the 
work of all the committees. 

The steering committee has selected 
about 500 rural teachers and a sim- 
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ilar number of teachers in the town 
schools and is asking them to furnish 
information regarding the type of 
problems which they meet in their 
work. The results of their answers 
are being compiled by the extension 
division of the Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

After the course of study materials 
have been put into their first draft, 
they are going to be sent to these 
teachers to be tried out. Critical ap- 
praisals will then be made. This try- 
ing out of the course of study will be 
done under the direct supervision of 
the county superintendents. These 
materials are to be ready to be put 
into the hands of all teachers for the 
opening of school in September, 1941. 

t 
Curriculum Improvement in Delaware. 
Curriculum improvement activities in 
the State Department of Education in 
Delaware in the field of elementary 
education have been going on for the 
past decade. Most of the efforts have 
been spent cooperatively in the study 
of the improvement of reading in the 
primary grades; in the field of social 
studies in Grades 1-4; and in the field 
of handwriting. In 1938, four curric- 
ulum bulletins entitled Integrated 
Curriculum Units, Social Studies for 
Grades 1-4 were published. In 1939, 
a revised reading bulletin relating to 
the curriculum in reading in the pri- 
mary grades was published. In this 
same year three curriculum bulletins 
containing supplementary materials 
for social studies in Grades 4, 5, and 
6 were compiled. This was an illus- 
tration of how all of the teachers in 
the intermediate grades did cooperate 
in submitting the details of their 
study with reference to the subject 
matter contained in the reading books 
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available in their particular classroom, 
or school library. All of the material 
assembled had specific reference to 
problems, or specific unit activities 
which teachers might wish to carry on 
in their program of integration. 

In 1940, a Curriculum Experiences 
bulletin by year levels was prepared 
by the department staff in cooperation 
with the special and regular teachers 
in the various fields of interest. This 
is not a curriculum bulletin in the 
strictest sense. It is a statement of 
objectives for each year level by sub- 
jects that should culminate as a result 
of a successful integrated program of 
work. It is the check sheet used by 
teachers to keep them from going too 
far afield in the interests which grow 
out of the individual child’s problem; 
or the group problem of children; or 
the children’s own interests; or the 
teacher’s interest in a specific area. 
Experimentation is now under way on 
the basis of the suggestions contained 
in Curriculum Experiences. 

’ 
The Curriculum Division in Texas. 
For the scholastic year, 1939-1940, no 
funds were available for the Curricu- 
lum Division. Mr. Stigler, who had 
so ably directed the Curriculum Re- 
vision Movement, left the depart- 
ment, and the curriculum office was 
closed. Through the efforts of Super- 
intendent Woods a plan was devised 
whereby the State Teachers Association 
would pay the salary of a half-time 
secretary and research assistant and 
the State Department would furnish 
a director to continue the work in 
this division. Under this arrange- 
ment, the curriculum office was again 
opened on March 1. The distribution 
of the curriculum bulletins has been 
cared for; leadership has been given 
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on problems of curriculum revision; 
and assistance has been rendered in the 
transfer from the eleven- to the 
twelve-year program. Due to the ab- 
sence of funds, no new bulletins have 
been issued except Teaching Speech, 
which has been revised and reprinted. 
This has been done in cooperation with 
the Texas Speech Association which 
furnished assistance in revision, as well 
as financial aid. Funds are now 
pledged to continue the Curriculum 
Division until December 1, 1940, after 
which time we do not know what dis- 
position will be made of this depart- 


ment. 
y 


A Report from the State of Washing- 
ton. In the State of Washington more 
emphasis is being placed upon high 
school evaluations, traveling speech 
and reading clinics, reading symposia, 
public discussion groups, etc., than 


upon the development of new courses 
of study. It is true, however, that 
Integrated Course of Study in Speech, 
Instructional Practices in the Interme- 
diate Grades, Reading Readiness, and 
other courses have had a marked ef- 
fect upon educational methods and 
practices in the State. It should be 
added that the University of Wash- 
ington, Central Washington College 
of Education, and Western Washing- 
ton College of Education cooperated 
in the development of the above 
courses. The traveling 
speech clinics would not have been 
possible had it not been for the ex- 
cellent cooperation of the Division of 
Speech, University of Washington. 
The response to these clinics has been 
so favorable that the Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, the East- 
ern Washington College of Education, 


thirty-nine 
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and the Western Washington College 
of Education are developing speech 
departments designed to assume re- 
sponsibility for speech correction in 
their respective districts. All insti- 
tutions of higher learning and approx- 
imately 175 city superintendents, high 
school principals, teachers, and county 
superintendents of schools cooperated 
during the last three years in the eval- 
uation of twenty-six Washington high 
schools. The emphasis upon reading 
has had a marked effect upon the 
teaching of English in high schools. 
1 

Curriculum Improvement in North 
Carolina. For two years, from 1934- 
1936, North Carolina conducted a 
state-wide curriculum program. A 
small grant was secured from the 
General Education Board which made 
possible effective state-wide participa- 
tion. Growing out of the program 
were courses of study for both the 
elementary and secondary school. The 
underlying philosophy of the program 
was that curriculum revision is a 
continuous process. This means that 
the work which was done during those 
two years was not regarded in any 
sense as being final or complete. Cer- 
tain parts of the course of study ma- 
terial growing out of the program 
were very incomplete and quite un- 
satisfactory. Since then two bulletins 
have been printed, one dealing with 
health and physical education and the 
other with the teaching of North 
Carolina history. At the present time 
a publication relating to science in the 
elementary school is in the hands of 
the printer. This will make the third 
publication dealing with the curricu- 
lum that has been prepared since the 
termination of the state-wide program. 
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Mason, CARLETON D.—Adaptations 
of Instruction to Individual Differ- 
ences in the Preparation of Teachers 
in Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1940. 
279 p. $2.50. 

The general purpose of this study 
was “‘to determine the extent to which 
teachers colleges have adapted their 
instruction to the individual differ- 
ences of their students, in comparison 
with steps taken in this direction by 
some of the liberal arts colleges.” 

The author analyzed the literature 
describing the plans initiated by liberal 
arts colleges to provide for individual 
study. From this analysis, he drew 
up a list of twenty-two specific tech- 
niques used in such colleges. He then 
secured the cooperation of a number 
of teachers colleges and submitted 
three questionnaire forms to them. 
One of these related to the administra- 
tion of special plans, one was con- 
cerned with the instructional aspects 
involved, and one dealt with student 
reactions to the plans. The body of 
information thus secured constitutes 
the primary data of the study. 

The general conclusion is that “the 
major attempts at individualization in 
the teachers colleges have been made 
through the conference, group work, 
the special library assignment, the 
term paper, laboratory work, observa- 
tion-discussion, project teaching, the 
excursion, and option of units.” Most 
of these were developed by specific 
departments or instructors rather than 
by the college as a whole, and most 
of them were used to supplement the 
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more formal teaching procedures. The 
techniques were used chiefly for reme- 
dial purposes rather than for the pro- 
vision of enriched experiences for the 
superior students. 

The present relevance of these gen- 
eral conclusions may be questioned 
somewhat, inasmuch as the study re- 
ports practices current in 1935. The 
importance of the study lies instead in 
the author’s extended discussions of 
the techniques used, the opinions of 
the instructors and students concern- 
ing them, and the general implications 
for education which may be drawn 
from the experience thus reported. 

Cyrit O. Houle 
The University of Chicago 
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BraNvOoNn, VERA H.—A Study of the 
Attitudes of College Students in Se- 
lected Phases of Child Development. 
Researches in Parent Education IV, 
Studies in Child Welfare. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa. 
1939. 

The background for this study is to 
be found in a theoretical framework 
concerning the measurement of atti- 
tudes and their role in human behavior. 
A behavior act is said to be the product 
of the desires of the individual (which 
includes abilities, attitudes, emotional 
control) and the possibilities and limi- 
tations of the environment. The meas- 
urement of attitudes thus plays a part 
in arriving at a prediction-formula 
for human behavior. 

The author criticizes the existing 
types of attitude scales on two main 
grounds: (1) variations in the mean- 
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ing of key-concepts are not considered 
(“church” may have different mean- 
ings for different individuals), and 
(2) checking statements permits a 
maximum of verbalizing (a subject 
can change his response to an item in 
an attitude scale by mere verbal trans- 
fer and shifting of slogans, without a 
corresponding transfer in meaning). 
The author proceeds to discuss and 
describe methods used in this study 
to overcome these two major diffi- 
culties. 

This study involves the construction 
and use of seven attitude scales in 
selected phases of child development. 
They were designed to measure atti- 
tudes toward adopting children, the 
use of corporal punishment and praise 
as methods of control, self-expression, 
medical examinations, preschool edu- 
cation, and the amount of supervision 
a preschool child should receive in 
spending his money allowance. Two 
additional scales, already constructed, 
were also used. These measured atti- 
tudes toward fear as a means of con- 
trol, and self-reliance at the preschool 
age level. All of these attitudes scales 
were administered to 650 college stu- 
dents and to ten highly trained persons 
in the field of child psychology. The 
deviations in direction and magnitude 
between the attitudes held by authori- 
ties in the different areas of attitudes 
and by the college students were then 
obtained. This provided a method for 
obtaining the needs of college students 
in the field of child development. 

The next problem of the study was 
to measure the effectiveness of a “‘care- 
fully planned” learning program in 
modifying attitudes. College students 
enrolled in child development courses 
served as experimental groups. Con- 
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trol and experimental groups were then 
given initial and final knowledge tests. 

Significant differences between ini- 
tial and final measures of knowledge 
and attitude in the direction of greater 
maturity (agreement with experts) 
obtained in the experimental groups, 
but not in the control groups. These 
changes in attitudes tended to have 
relative permanency as indicated by 
retests administered two years after 
the learning program. 

The author set forth certain accept- 
ed standards for learning (interest for 
student, participation, zeal of teacher, 
etc.) ; listed the units of topics covered 
in the course; used a ‘combination 
lecture and discussion” method; uti- 
lized a preschool for student observa- 
tions of children. It seems to the 
reviewer that studies of curriculum 
programs should stress and describe 
actual classroom practices much more 
thoroughly before valid and meaning- 
ful generalizations can be developed. 
For example, one finding of this study 
was a very low correlation between 
change of knowledge and change of 
attitude. (There may also be wide 
discrepancy between expressed atti- 
tudes and overt behavior.) Many 
studies show such discrepancies. But, 
is this an “inevitable,” lawful relation- 
ship, or a result of the nature of cer- 
tain teaching procedures? Perhaps, 
hypothetically speaking, when “knowl- 
edge” is acquired for the purpose of a 
grade, differences between knowledge 
and attitude (and perhaps behavior) 
should not occasion surprise, but 
should be expected. This inadequate 
analysis of the actual educative proc- 
ess is the only vacuum which I per- 
ceive in an otherwise excellent research. 

J. S. Kounin 
University of Illinois 
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DivisiON OF FreELp SruptEs, INsTI- 
TUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
TeacHERS CotLtEGE—The Report 
of a survey of the Public Schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1940. 564 p. $1.50.1 
The Division of Field Studies of 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, gives us this, a second recent 

survey of a large city school system 
in the United States. The report of 
the St. Louis schools issued last year 
is well remembered for its very vigor- 
ous and constructive suggestions. The 

Pittsburgh survey is, in a number of 

ways, similar to that of St. Louis. 

The study of the former’s educational 

program is based first upon a careful 

appraisal of American life today with 

a clear presentation of the underlying 

social, political, and economic trends 

which have significance for education. 

Second, its findings are developed with- 

in a setting of the community prob- 

lems and resources of Pittsburgh. And 
third, its criticisms and suggestions are 
very clearly based upon careful ob- 
servation and evaluation. We com- 
mend this study as a significant edu- 
cational report of the present year— 
one which should be of particular 
value to those in other city school 
systems, small as well as large, who 
are attempting to build curricula 
which will effectively meet the needs 
and problems of boys and girls. 
The major problems which the sur- 
vey staff considered are not unique 
with Pittsburgh. They exist in vary- 





1This review is limited to Part I, which deals 
with the curriculum and teaching. 
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ing degrees in school systems in all 
parts of America. The platoon sys- 
tem in the elementary schools is found 
to represent a serious obstacle to a 
functional curriculum organization. 
The specialization of subject field 
teachers, the neglect of the arts by 
general teachers, rigidity in the courses 
of study, overemphasis upon informa- 
tion, particularly in the field of citi- 
zenship training are problems with 
which Doctor Strayer and his associates 
were concerned. The good things 
found are generously commended. 
Encouragement is given to build 
through strength, to make changes 
gradually. Experimentation is praised 
and cited as one of the hopeful and 
significant developments at work in 
the Pittsburgh schools. The evidence 
of a fundamental reorganization under 
way in the secondary field is reported 
as a most significant and promising 
development. 

While Pittsburgh, in some respects 
due to industrial conditions, is a unique 
city, in others it is not very different 
from many similar large American 
communities. It does have unusually 
fine culture resources. These, the 
schools appear to be using to some ex- 
tent. The survey staff urges better 
coordination with community agencies 
and more intensive study of these re- 
sources with a view to vitalizing great- 
ly the learning experiences of Pitts- 
burgh children. There probably is 
no city in the United States today 
with finer educational community re- 
sources than Pittsburgh. And, too, 
there is probably no city which is mak- 
ing the fullest possible use of its own 
resources. 
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To those concerned with curriculum 
improvement, the categories under 
which the Pittsburgh educational of- 
ferings are analyzed will be of interest. 
They are education for citizenship; 
education for home and family life; 
education in vital human _ resources 
through health education, safety, phys- 
ical education, and recreation; educa- 
tion for self-realization through the 
arts, English, and music; preparation 
of Pittsburgh youth for work; prep- 
aration of Pittsburgh youth for col- 
lege. Separate chapters are devoted 
to education for the exceptional and 
pupil guidance in the schools. 

Predominant throughout the Pitts- 
bugh survey is a challenge to curricu- 
lum workers in every community in 
America — the obligation to bring 
teaching closer to the realities of Amer- 
ican life today and closer to boys and 
girls and their problems. Isolation 
of the school from the community, 
separation of the classroom from home 
life, and formalization of subject mat- 
ter seem to be tendencies which se- 
riously interfere with the kind of 
teaching and learning which we recog- 
nize today as being desirable and es- 
sential. Particularly in the field of 
citizenship education does there appear 
to be a‘crying need for an awakening. 
The New York Regents Inquiry, the 
Pennsylvania Study, the St. Louis Sur- 
vey, the Eight-Year Study, the Policies 
Commission Report—these, as well as 
the Pittsburgh survey, point to a need 
for a vitalization and a reorientation 
of the things which we are doing in 
training for democratic living. 

The Pittsburgh schools are good. 
There is no question about this. The 
survey staff convinces you of this fact 
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in many of its observations. But 
schools in that city, like those in many 
other communities in our country, are 
not good enough. A strong democ- 
racy demands schools which are fully 
integrated with the life and pattern 
of the communities which they serve. 
The challenge of this study is one 
which cannot be side-stepped. Pitts- 
burgh is privileged to have this evalua- 
tion undertaken in its system. Its 
good, we hope, will not be confined 
to that one community. 
Witt B. Brown 
Director of Curriculum 
Los Angeles City Schools 
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BicELow, Kart W., Chairman—T he 
Social Studies in General Education. 
A Report of the Committee on the 
Function of the Social Studies in 
General Education for the Commis- 
sion of Secondary School Curricu- 
lum. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940. 401 pp. 
$2.75. 

This volume is a product of a com- 
mittee of a commission of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. Re- 
sponsibility, credit, honor, and blame 
are thus avoided, obscured, denied, 
and evaded. The Educational Policies 
Commission has met a similar situation 
in a much more forthright manner by 
designating the person of chief respon- 
sibility. The persons who seem to be 
responsible for this volume are listed 
at the end of the preface. They. are 
Karl W. Bigelow, I. James Quillen, 
H. B. Alberty, Margaret A. Koch, 
Ruth Kotinsky, S. P. McCutchen, 
Hilda Taba, V. T. Thayer, Caroline 
F. Ware, Howard Wilson, and Caro- 
line B. Zachry. 
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The volume is clearly and logically 
outlined. Chapter I discusses the role 
of the social studies; Chapter II de- 
scribes the contemporary social scene; 
Chapter III describes the process of 
growing up in present-day society; 
Chapters IV, V, and VI describe the 
personal-social, the social-civic, and 
the economic relationships of youth 
in America; Chapter VII is devoted to 
the subject of personal living; Chapter 
VIII discusses community relation- 
ships; and Chapter IX discusses the 
problem of measuring the outcomes 
of instruction. Most of the chapters 
abound in specific suggestions as to 
how the social studies teacher may 
modify the curriculum and adjust his 
methods to meet the changed condi- 
tions. The book vigorously endorses 
democratic principles, forms, proc- 
esses, and methods. It sounds warn- 
ing notes against complacency and 
indifference with respect to our re- 
sponsibility to teach and practice de- 
mocracy. 

The meaning of general education 
is discussed briefly and the scope and 
nature of the social studies is barely 
indicated. From this book one would 
conclude that the social studies are 
those studies which help the pupil to 
get on satisfactorily with his family, 
with his associates, and with the adult 
world. No one will quarrel with this 
desirable outcome, but the question 
of means is left largely in the realm of 
assumption or implication. The ques- 
tions which are inserted from time to 
time do give some idea of what the 
committee regards as suitable means. 
Chapter II, describing the tensions 
and strains of today; Chapter III, 
describing the process of growing 
through adolescence; and Chapter VIII, 
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describing community relationships, 
deal with the obvious and repeat the 
commonplace. Social studies teachers 
who have been halfway alert during 
the preceding five or ten years will 
find them bromidic. The reviewer 
must admit, however, that they are 
well written and that they may be 
necessary for teachers in training and 
for those who have just awakened 
from a long pedagogical slumber. 

A more serious defect is the assump- 
tion that the philosophy of this book 
is new and somewhat revolutionary 
and that only recently have we awak- 
ened to the fact that we live in a 
changing world. The correlative as- 
sumption that previous writers and 
teachers floundered in the mire of psy- 
chological ignorance and pedagogical 
confusion is equally lamentable and 
demonstrates a weakness in that social 
science which deals with the past. 
Several instances could be cited. Re- 
ferring to the committee reports which 
appeared in the 1890’s, this committee 
observes “A study of the past was 
regarded as an unquestionably adequate 
means of preparing for the present and 
future” (p. 3). Were the people of 
so recent a decade really so simple- 
minded? “. . . while the study of 
history is moving away from memori- 
zation of textbook material toward 
development of critical techniques and 
of historical understanding” (p. 6). 
We really are a superior generation, 
for no previous one ever had such 
ideas! “The new conception of how 
learning takes place . . 
motives . 


- interests ... 
. . purposes...” (p. 319). 
Thus it is demonstrated verbally that 
we are making progress in understand- 
ing the learning process. 
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Again and again the committee sol- 
emnly tells teachers that the radio, 
rapid transportation, mass production, 
and social tensions have come to pass; 
that propaganda is rampant; and that 
the process of growing up is quite 
different from what it used to be. 
Whatever faults may be charged 
against the authors they cannot justly 
be charged with overestimating either 
the intelligence or the information of 
their readers. And very seriously, has 
the time not arrived when the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, the 
Educational Policies Commission, the 
John Dewey Society, and other so- 
cieties and organizations should assume 
that most of their readers have heard 
of the industrial revolution, the chang- 
ing world, the concentration of popu- 
lation, and the alleged turmoils of 
adolescence? 

There are few misprints and very 


few clumsy or cloudy sentences. Who- 
ever served as the final stylist did a 
good job. The book evidences good 


will, noble purposes, and enthusiastic 


ideals. The three chapters dealing 
with personal-social, social-civic, and 
economic relationships focus attention 
upon materials which are designed to 
achieve tangible outcomes. Emphasis 
falls very properly upon the vital out- 
comes which exhibit themselves in 
conduct, attitudes, and understand- 
ings. While the report might well 
have been shorter, a little more specific 
in its recognition of the value of 
scholarship, somewhat more generous 
toward preceding generations of teach- 
ers, less repetitious in dealing with 
well-known phenomena, and a little 
less self-conscious of its progressive- 
ness; it is nevertheless a worth-while 
review of the purposes, principles, and 
outcomes of the social studies, and 
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even experienced teachers need to be 
reminded of the fact that the social 
studies constitute only a part of the 
curriculum. 
Epcar B. WESLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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KarLIN, JuLEs — Chicago: Back- 
grounds of Education. Chicago, 
Illinois: Werkman’s Book House, 
1940. 448 p. 

Here is a thoughtful effort to inte- 
grate a sizeable mass of research data 
into a fairly complete picture of our 
increasingly complex, industrial, and 
impersonal society as it ebbs and flows 
in the nation’s second largest city. 
In chapter sequence, the volume starts 
with a definition of community, con- 
siders the urban way of life, the 
growth of Chicago, its spatial pattern 
and land uses, current community 
problems, the family, school, economic 
organizations, government in city and 
region, and concludes with a discussion 
of welfare agencies. 

If this book has been written, as 
suggested by John A. Bartky in his 
Preface, for present and future teachers 
in Chicago, its usefulness will be lim- 
ited by its conceptual nature and its 
outline form of presentation. Neither 
makes for easy, smooth reading. More- 
over, the school is treated as just an- 
other urban institution, rather than 
as an integrating center for all the 
the data surveyed. This is not to say 
that the chapter on school and com- 
munity is not an instructive piece of 
work. On the contrary, it is one of 
the best chapters, excelled only by cer- 
tain sections of Part II on social 
ecology. But if the author intended a 
thoroughgoing “community approach 
to education” in Chicago, one might 
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expect to find a different frame of 
reference, an orientation rooted in dem- 
ocratic education and viewing things 
from that angle. 

To one who has pounded Chicago’s 
streets and spent some time pondering 
its problems, Karlin’s achievement in 
piecing together research findings on 
population, natural resources, urban 
structure and life processes is of ines- 
timable value. We do not usually un- 
derstand that these truly community 
backgrounds of education and apparent 
limitations are, in the main, the bench 
marks reached in scholarly progress 
toward insight and control. The 
many maps and figures in the book are 
commendable, as are also the twenty 
field trips, each carefully planned as 
to places, time, aims, and schedule. 
LLoyp ALLEN Cook 

Ohio State University 
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ZACHRY, CAROLINE B.—Emotion and 
Conduct in Adolescence. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1940. 563 p. $3.00. 

This book is a full account of the 
Study of Adolescents conducted by 
the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. The Study, which 
covered the five-year period, 1934 to 
1939, was planned to gain increased 
understanding of the adolescent and 
his educational needs. Techniques used 
included continuous observation of 
adolescents in public and private 
schools and in out-of-school situations 
by a staff of educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, physicians, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, and psychiatric so- 
cial workers. According to the author, 
who was chairman of the Study, the 
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volume “is addressed to high school 
and college teachers and to guidance 
workers and other specialists con- 
cerned with secondary education.” 

The presentation is divided into 
three sections as follows: (a) Chang- 
ing Attitudes to the Self; (b) Chang- 
ing Personal Relationships; and (c) 
Changing Attitudes to Basic Social 
Institutions. The approach in each 
case is through a presentation of the 
“‘life-adjustment tasks” faced by the 
individual in the early, the middle, 
and the later years of adolescence. 
Considerable use is made of case his- 
tories, anecdotes, and other detailed 
personal data collected through the 
Study to illustrate the concepts pre- 
sented. The last chapter in each sec- 
tion is devoted to a discussion of the 
educational implications of the mate- 
rial and its use by the educator. 

The book is here reviewed from the 
point of view of the administrator or 
teacher in the secondary school. From 
this viewpoint, the value of the con- 
tribution is reduced somewhat in that 
it appears to be written partially as a 
report on the Study, partially as a 
treatise for the special technician, and 
only partially as a handbook for the 
general practitioner. Possibly this dif- 
fusion of purpose could not be avoided, 
but it inevitably detracts from the 
decisiveness with which it serves any 
one of the groups. This effort at 
manifold service may also account for 
the impression of “‘wordiness” and the 
lack of conciseness at certain points. 

The report undoubtedly represents 
one of the most comprehensive ap- 
proaches to the nature and needs of 
adolescence yet attempted in its broad 
definition of the problem and its ef- 
forts to draw practical implications. 
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It presents a working philosophy sup- 
ported by considerable information, 
neither of which has been too readily 
available or too well known to the 
educator. For this reason, if for no 
other, the book should receive wide 
acceptance. 

There are, however, other reasons to 
commend it to the educator. A happy 
balance is reached in emphasis on the 
uniqueness of the individual without 
losing sight of the general character- 
istics and likenesses of adolescents. 
While at times they disappoint in that 
they do not point the way to possible 
solutions, the case histories and per- 
sonal anecdotes support, illustrate, 
clarify, and enliven the ideas pre- 
sented. The fundamental assumption 
is made that adequate treatment of 
adolescence grows out of the under- 
standing cooperation of all persons 
associated with youth, and not merely 
the efforts of the specialists. The in- 
fluence of the home and the parent 
is emphasized, though greater direct 
attention could be given to the respon- 
sibility of the home as contrasted with 
that of the school. In dealing with 
such topics as character and sex edu- 
cation, pupil participation in control, 
discipline, and vocational guidance, 
emphasis is placed on utilization of 
the total environment. Part II, treat- 
ing with the changing relationships of 
the adolescent to his fellows and to 
adults is the best treatment of this 
topic the writer has read. The chap- 
ters on educational implications are 
pointed, practical, and stimulating. 
The entire treatment emphasizes the 
part played by the total environment 
in the development of the individual. 

The major criticisms are two. The 
first has to do with a failure to dis- 
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tinguish clearly between fact and opin- 
ion. It is difficult, therefore, in read- 
ing the book to determine which of 
the statements rest directly upon anal- 
ysis of information collected in the 
Study, and which represent opinions of 
the writer which may not be supported 
so clearly by such data. In fact, it 
would seem worth while in a report 
such as this to describe more complete- 
ly the nature and source of the data 
which were used as a base for the 
generalizations. Possibly some later 
and more critical report is to include 
such statements. 

The second criticism has to do with 
the impression one might secure in 
reading especially Part I, Changing 
Attitudes to the Self. If he does not 
know better as a result of other study 
or previous experience with youth, he 
is likely to be unduly saddened by the 
realization that all children must in- 
evitably pass through this “baptism of 
fire” which is called adolescence. Most 
adolescents are not in reality the wor- 
ried, repressed, fearful, maladjusted, 
and neurotic creatures which we are 
sure the author did not mean to por- 
tray as the youth of today, but which 
might well be the picture visualized 
by the novitiate in reading this sec- 
tion of the book. There is some dan- 
ger that the reader might be led to 
forget the happiness, the zestful appe- 
tites, the carefree joys, and the intense 
love of life which characterize the 
great majority of those who are pass- 
ing through this period and which ac- 
company, in most cases, the stresses 
and strains also characteristic of the 
age. 

Harry K. NEwBurRN 
University High School 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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